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CHAPTER I. 


It is the world that teaches us reserved¬ 
ness and caution. Surrounded by- the 
envious and the malicious, we cannot 
choose but be the keeper of our own se¬ 
crets ; for are they to our advantage, 
their disclosure only serves to raise up 
schemes to circumvent or controvert us, 
while, if they tell against us, it is mak¬ 
ing a loophole for the wicked and the 
worthless to shoot in their arrows; a 
placing arms in the hands of an enemy, 
who is only waiting for a breach in our 
bastion that he may successfully com¬ 
mence the attack against us. 
von. ii. b 


Maria, 
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Mai|9, unconscious that a thought 
coul& be misconstrued, or a word per¬ 
verted, talked on, in familiar security, 
whenever sh% met th£ stranger, disclos¬ 
ing the just sentiments of an upright 
mind, without pride or ostentation, and 
betraying, with equal indifference as to 
the effect, the ignorance naturally aris¬ 
ing from the limited nature of her 
homely education. 

The stranger, however, was apparent¬ 
ly never tired of listening to her; some¬ 
times he would, with delicacy and gen¬ 
tleness, make use of his superior ability 
to set her right where she might be 
wrong, but oftener he would let her re¬ 
tain her untutored ideas, for the very 
gratification of listening to them; but 
this, he oonfessed, was a selfish indul¬ 
gence, and the next moment he would 
mingle instruction in jus discourse, and. 
with the learning of the scholar, direct 
her opinions by bis knowledge and wis¬ 
dom. 
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dom, while, apparently, only indulging 
in the amusement of conversation. 

Pliant and docjle, Maria would readi¬ 
ly adopt sentiments that struck home to 
her comprehension ; unhesitatingly ac¬ 
knowledge her deficiencies, and sweetly 
laugh at the detection of her follies. 

The stranger was sad when she was 
sad—merry when she was gay ; her 
sighs were eelioed by his sighs, and her 
smiles never failed to elicit smiles in re¬ 
turn. 

Mrs. Manners, all this time, was not 
ignorant that her daughter often met 
the young apothecary; but all fears, 
as to its consequences, seemed drowned 
in the overpowering one which warn¬ 
ed her, as she expressed it, “ to look 
sharp after her money.” She took in 
no other impression ; and if Maria casu¬ 
ally repeated any of their conversa¬ 
tions, it invariably received the same 
reply of—“ Ah, my dear, he may talk; 

b 2 that 
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that will not cost •money ; but Heaven 
forbid we should have any thing more to 
say to him!” 

Maria felt the propriety of the wish, 
and told her mother that she had done 
every thing to convince him that there 
was no chance of his ever getting any 
thing from them; that it always seemed 
to amuse him more than it distressed 
him; therefore, she now let him do as 
he liked, without troubling herself about 
him. 

“ Ah, it is all very well to put a 
good face on the thing,” Mrs. Manners 
replied; “ but depend on it, laugh or 
cry, ill or well, he will never get six¬ 
pence of my money.” 

Maria fell into the impression her 
mother had given her, and never saw 
the stranger in any other light but as 
tire young apothecary. She had become 
acquainted with him without considering 
it any epoeha in her life; and as she 

had 
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had never read novels; she would have 
parted with him without knowing that 
the circumstance called upon her to 
break her heart about it She was*un¬ 
biassed by sentiments instilled by the 
perusal of works of imagination. She 
knew nothing of the despotic principle, 
that it is essential to fall in love with the 
first man whom your disengaged heart 
lights upon; and she never failed to ap¬ 
pear before the stranger in all the sere¬ 
nity and self-possession of manner with 
which she would have encountered 
either Mr. Selford or Dr. Raby. 

This her companion could not fail to 
discover was different to the reception 
he had been accustomed to meet in the 
world, where the dames had thought it 
essential to exhaust their sweetest smiles 
upon him; and he one day asked her, 
after he had been pondering on the little 
emotion she usually shewed, whether 
she was glad to see him ? 
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“Oh yes! very glad,” she replied, 
“ for I have got something for you.” 
She opened a basket she held and shewed 
him'some berries; then resumed—“Doc¬ 
tor Raby tells us to gather these things 
for him every year, and we found so 
many, that I have saved these for you, 
though I do not think mamma was best 
pleased with my robbing the doctor.” 

“ And what am I to do with them ?” 
asked the stranger, with a degree of 
peevishness, and drawing the basket to¬ 
wards him by taking the hand that' held 
it—“ swallow them, perhaps, to make 
me forget your cold-hearted ness.” 

Maria was the most stupid creature 
in the world at comprehending the ex¬ 
tent of such reproaches, and the stranger 
could not but smile at the expression of 
surprise she in her simplicity cast upon 
him, as looking alternately from him to 
the basket, she betrayed the loss she 
was at to trace from whence had sprung 
his evident disapprobation. 

“ If 
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“ If you were in tlje world, Maria,” 
he said, “ I should take you for the 
veriest little coquette in nature; but, as 
it is, I can only" wonder.” MariA in 
this did not seem far behind him. 
“ Wonder,” he continued, “ what are 
the concomitant qualities that render a 
heart competent to feel every other sen¬ 
timent unequal to the passion of lov¬ 
ing.” 

These were the words he used, but 
from the perturbation of his manner, to 
Maria they were perfectly incomprehen¬ 
sible. She thought, however, the berries 
had something to do with it, and extri¬ 
cating the basket from his hand, she 
said—“ You need not have them, if you 
do not like,; they can go with the others 
to doctor Raby; but I must say you 
are a fine doctor not to know their va¬ 
lue r 

If it were possible for the thing to be 
achieved by a person whom the stranger 
B 4 still 
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still maintained to himself had no pre¬ 
tensions of the sort, Maria, at the mo¬ 
ment she spoke, looked perfectly beau¬ 
tiful 1 . There was a playfulness, min¬ 
gled with reproach, in her manner: she 
held the basket behind her with one 
hand, while a graceful action of the 
other motioned the stranger from her: 
never, however, had she so completely 
attracted him ; he knew his intempe¬ 
rance was sufficient to have offended, 
yet he hoped, nay sued to be forgiven. 

“ First you wont and then you will,” 
said Maria, in the same manner that she 
would have corrected Jenny; and be¬ 
lieving that the stranger’s anxiety only 
related to the loss of the basket, which 
she still held most pertinaciously behind 
her—“ First you wont and then you 
will! Do you know what they are 
for?” she inquired; “ because, if you do 
not, I will tell you, and then another 
time you wont be so foolish as to refuse 
them.” 
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“ I do not refuse \hem, Maria,” he 
said; “you will not understand me.” 
She still looked unconscious. “ A£'ein- 
porte," he added, in a careless tone, 
“ perhaps it is so much the better.” 

After this interview the stranger ab¬ 
sented himself for many days from the 
vicinity of the parsonage. He was both 
vexed and surprised at the little control 
under which he had held his feelings, and 
he determined to avoid Maria, until he 
had tutored them back into a little sub¬ 
jection.—“ What possesses me?” he 
would ask himself; “ it cannot be that 
I love her—Nonsense!” was invariably 
the reply, and for that time the matter 
ended. 

“ She is not to be compared to any 
thing that is only set down as passable 
in town,” he would again burst forth, 
almost unconsciously to himself shriek¬ 
ing aloud. “ Miss Wrexham, by her 
side, would look like an angel! and 
b 5 then, 
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then, as to ignorance! I must beg my 
horse’s pardon, for I was about to com¬ 
pare ^liein.” 

Thus would he rave. One moment 
taunting her deficiencies with bitterness 
—the next giving way to all the soft¬ 
ness of his sensibility. The transition 
from one feeling to the other was rapid 
and abrupt. Now his voice melted into 
a tremulous softness—then gave way to 
all the bitterness of sarcasm. He was 
firmly fixed, however, in the resolve 
to let some time elapse before he should 
again seek to see her, and he endea¬ 
voured to employ the hours, that now 
were somewhat heavy on his hands, in 
the pursuit of literature. Yet he found, 
though he might fix his eyes on their 
pages, his thoughts were still his own, 
and vain was the endeavour, for many 
moments together, to seek to divert 
them. They were ever true to one ob¬ 
ject ; struggling with the chains that 

enthralled 
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enthralled them, yet fast bound, strongly 
secured, in what appeared to him a mor¬ 
tifying bandage. He would begin the 
day vigorous in his resolution of not 
seeing her ; there was spirit in the op¬ 
posing his inclination; but when the 
time was passed, and the dominion 
gained, he gradually lost his acquired 
firmness, and he would pass the even¬ 
ing in deploring the folly of thus stand¬ 
ing in the way of his own pleasures. 

His spirits fell with this self-imposed 
penance of continued absence, and his 
health was beginning to be impaired, 
when he suddenly resolved on leaving 
the place, and trying the effect of 
change, and the different concerns that 
would engross him in London. 

This could not be done without, as a 
tribute of etiquette, having a P. P. C. 
interview with Maria; and'never had 
he performed its ceremonials with such 
delight as beat at his heart on setting 
out to meet her. 

s 6 Every 
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Every angle he .turned rendered him 
breathless with the expectancy that the 
next step would bring him to her; but the 
lane, * lie field, the wood, all were passed, 
and yet he did not meet her; and he hur¬ 
ried on to the stile of the churchyard, 
thinking there it would be strange in¬ 
deed if he did not see her. Here he 
paused: the solitude of the scene, which 
was uninterrupted save by himself, add¬ 
ed a gloom to the already-disappointed 
state of iiis spirits. Maria was not there, 
and the only vestige that remained that 
she had ever been, was the mark of both 
Pincher’s foot and her own, stamped in 
autumnal dirt upon the summit of the 
white railing. 

The stranger was subdued as be gazed 
upon it He thought how soon he 
should leave all that, for the moment, 
seemed worth attaching him to earth— 
leave » creature to wear out her hours 
in solitude, who, with a little mom in¬ 
struction. 
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struction, he could not but admit, that 
would add so much to society. But 
where was she? and he darted over the 
stile, turned the angle of the churcn, 
and, screened by a large yew tree, with 
impatient gaze surveyed the parsonage. 

How different the scene it presented 
to the tumult warring within his own 
breast! all there seemed peace and tran¬ 
quillity ; yet not the satisfaction of pos¬ 
sessing all the world has to bestow, but 
the consolation of knowing with how 
little it is possible to attain it. 

The tenement before him, standing in 
its little garden, rather laying under the 
road that separated it from the church¬ 
yard, bore evident testimony in its out¬ 
ward appearance of having been for ma¬ 
ny years the residence of those who 
possessed but a life-interest in it; and 
that interest not such as a careless Chris¬ 
tian would take? who in mundane en¬ 
joyments loses right of the fragile tenure 

by 
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by which we* hold our mortality, but 
such as a minister of the gospel had gra¬ 
dually deteriorated, by the warning doc¬ 
trines by which he weekly sobered down 
his parishioners. 

Every thing proclaimed indeed, as 
far as bricks, mortar, and thatch could 
speak, that the last incumbent had not 
forgotten the text, that in the midst of 
life he was in death. To keep the cot¬ 
tage air-tight had been the only object 
in view, as the botching here and there 
on the outside, to the detriment of the 
part ornamental, plainly discovered. 

The busy hand of nature, however, 
was doing what it could to repair the 
failure of art; and though rudely torn 
down by the labourer, to make way 
for his exertions, yet the ivy was seen 
again creeping over the new mortar, 
and doing what it could to conceal all 
imperfections. 

There was, however, a harmony in 

the 
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the mixture of the grey Stone and the 
green leaves that clung to it, that ren¬ 
dered the house picturesque, in spite of 
•the marring hands of jobbing bricklayers 
and plasterers, while the motley roof, 
partly thatch and moss-covered slate, al¬ 
though it added not to its character, 
cither for consistency or comfort, yet, 
by its irregularity, rendered it no bad 
subject for the pencil of an artist. 

The stranger took all this in with a 
glance, for his perception was chiefly 
directed in piercing the casement win¬ 
dow, of what he considered probable to 
be the sitting-room of the inhabitants. 
Nothing, however, met his gaze, and 
his heart sickened with vague fears and 
bitter disappointment. He had arrang¬ 
ed his departure for the morrow, yet 
how could he leave Kingslade without 
one word, one look, one tender adieu, 
that might lead him to believe that 
when absent he should not be forgotten! 

—•“ And 
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—“ And what matters it?” he asked, 
for a moment recovering himself; “ the 
chances are agains.t us ever again meet¬ 
ing. If I come, she must be gone.” He, 
glanced at the house as he spoke, then 
added, hastily, “ Not yet, not yet; rest 
there contented, dear girl, while, for 
thy sake, I will make the best of the 
worst that can befall me.” 

As he said this, he again looked 
towards the house, and there was in the 
raised brow, the compressed lips, the 
involuntary uplifting of the shoulder, a 
faithful disclosure of the depreciating 
sentiments called into action as he ex¬ 
amined the ruined little mansion.— 
** What a casket,” he reproachfully ex¬ 
claimed, “ to contain such a treasure! 
It is the diamond in her native mine!” 
He smiled at his own thoughts. “ A 
rough diamond! pshaw!” He was a- 
shamed of his own illiberality. “ And 
of what use,” he asked, “ are the world’s 

shewy 
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shewy accomplishments ?. do they add 
one virtue to the vain beings who pos¬ 
sess them ? do they preserve them from 
one folly, or deter them from the pursuit 
of one vicious inclination? Do they 
secure to their possessor either friend¬ 
ship in private life, or add one rivet to 
esteem when exhibited before an en¬ 
vious—a heartless public ?” 

The stranger’s anxiety to again see 
Maria became, if possible, stronger as 
he made these reflections.—“ Sweet in¬ 
nocent !” he fondly ejaculated, pressing 
his hand over his eyes, that he might 
indulge, without interruption, the image 
he had recalled there—“ what more is 
to be desired than the gifts with which 
Nature has endowed you ?—a power 
of giving beauty to plainness, dignity 
to innocence, and propriety to the most 
careless demeanour. Serenity is in your 
frown—enchantment in your smile ; 
without wit you please, without guile 

you 
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you enchant,, and without beauty you 
steal upon the affections, and take the 
proud heart captive, without its daring 
io indulge one hope of ever recovering 
its freedom.” 

A light hand rested on his arm. The 
stranger started, opened his eyes, and 
the object of his ruminations stood be¬ 
fore him. Her face was pale, and there 
was, if possible, more negligence in her 
whole appearance than he had ever be¬ 
fore witnessed; and the idea immedi¬ 
ately came across him, that perhaps she 
had mourned his absence. Oh, the in¬ 
satiate heart of man ! rejecting devotion 
secured unsought, yet hailing it in eve¬ 
ry trivial act where it is withheld from 
him. 

One word both destroyed the gratify¬ 
ing illusion the stranger had formed for 
the moment, and explained away the 
intoxicating tenderness of her manner. 
She had taken his hand within one of 

her 
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her own, while the other .still rested on 
his arm ; and he felt that, though for a 
moment she was unable to speak, yet 
with her gentle force she was endeail 
vouring to impel him towards the par¬ 
sonage. 

“ What would you have, Maria?” he 
asked, gently straining her towards him; 
“ would you make me a prisoner, that 
another time I may not avoid you ?” 

Maria put up the hand she held to 
her eyes, and the stranger felt a tear¬ 
drop fall upon it; and again he was 
about to speak, when she interrupted 
him, by saying—“ Do not talk—do not 
make a noise—but come in with me. 
My mother is very ill. Doctor Iiaby has 
just left us; therefore come in, and see 
if you can do any thing of service dur¬ 
ing his absence.” 

She still urged him on, in spite of the 
assurances that he could be of no assist¬ 
ance ; and they had reached the church¬ 
yard 
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yard gate befyre the stranger manifested 
distinctly that he should go no farther. 

“ Why do you hesitate ?” asked Ma¬ 
fia; “ I have sat at the window, and 
have watched for you for many days, 
and thrice I ran into the wood for you; 
and now you are come, you refuse to 
do what you can for my poor mother.” 

There was a reproachful expression 
on her countenance, which disappeared, 
however, as she said—“ Perhaps you 
think”—she hesitated, and with innate 
delicacy considered what term she should 
use to make herself understood without 
wounding the stranger’s feelings, should 
she have misunderstood them ; “ per¬ 
haps you think,” she again repeated, 
and again, “ perhaps you think, if you 
should do any thing for mamma, that 
she has neither the will nor the power 
to repay you ; but I promise-” 

The stranger interrupted her.—“ Ma¬ 
ria,” he said, “ I will no longer impose 
upon you. I am unqualified for the 

office 
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office you assign me. I CcTn do no good 
to your mother, that is, regarding her 
health; but is there any thing—any 
Jittle comfort she wants—any task a 
friend could perform, that by relieving 
her mind would impart its proportion 
of benefit to her body ?” 

Maria looked sorrowfully, yet kindly 
at him.—“ Poor fellow!” she said, “ then 
doctor Itaby was right, and you are not 
clever.” She gave the hand she held 
a friendly shake, as she continued— 
“ Never mind—never mind.” 

What a creature was this to sooth 
the heart of man—to enliven him in 
moments of mirth, and to sympathize 
with him in the hour of affliction! 
Never had her eyes looked so beautiful 
as while beaming compassion and con¬ 
solation on the stranger. He was lost in 
the fond gaze, till recalled to himself by 
her telling him she had already been too 
long absent from her mother, and pre¬ 
pared 
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pared to quifhim. It was the last mo¬ 
ment they might ever spend together, 
yet he knew not how to prolong it— 
how to rob it of its intense bitterness. 

There was much unkindness, he be¬ 
gan to fancy, in leaving her; un¬ 
kindness in deserting her, when she ap¬ 
peared so much to need a friend. He 
could not do it, and asking her to let 
him see her again at that time to-mor¬ 
row, he resolved on, at least for one 
day, delaying his departure. 

Although the first at the appointed 
spot, Maria was not long in joining 
him, and she came brilliant in smiles, 
for her mother was a great deal better. 

“ And did you ask her if there was 
any thing a friend could do for her?” 

Maria had not forgotten, but there 
was nothing. “ She said,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ she only wished I was as well 
provided for as my sister, and then she 
should die at any time contented: but 

she 
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she will not die now,” Maria said; “ she 
will soon be quite well, and then we 
shall have nothing to plague us but that. 
Valentine’s coming to take possession of 
the dear parsonage.” 

“ And when do you expect him?” 

Maria replied, that it was quite un¬ 
certain ; that, though ready for it, she 
believed that he was not yet made a 
parson ; and that until then Mr. Selford 
would continue to do the duty, and they 
should remain at the parsonage. 

“ And shall you be sorry to quit it ?” 
asked the stranger, half doubting if such 
a thing were possible, as he again ex¬ 
amined its unprepossessing appearance. 

“Very!” Maria replied; and there 
was a conciseness in the maimer, a depth 
in the tone that uttered it, that carried 
conviction to the stranger. 

“ And what does your mother say to 
it?” be asked. 

“She does not say much,” replied Ma¬ 
ria; 
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ria; “ only that we cannot expect to con¬ 
tinue in it for ever; and then she cries 
bitterly.” 

“ Tell her,” said the stranger, “ thaj; 
she shall never quit it and seeing 
Maria stare with wonder at his energe¬ 
tic manner, he added—“ Tell her—ay, 
from the poor apothecary, tell her, that 
Valentine Ladbrooke will never turn 
adrift the poor orphan, or the desolate 
■widow.” 

“ I will tell her, certainly,” returned 
Maria, and there was a peculiar accent 
on the last word, that expressed it would 
be easier to repeat it than to get it cre¬ 
dited. 

The stranger for a moment seemed to 
consider intently; to vacillate between 
two alternatives; first resolving on one, 
then rejecting it, and returning to the 
other. At length he said, clearing up his 
brow and putting aside every thought 
that militated against his present enjoy¬ 
ment— 
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ment—Maria, it is folly to waste the 
few moments left me in useless words, 
and irrelevant disclosures. Let it suf¬ 
fice, that neither you nor your mother’s 
interests will ever be forgotten by me: 
and you, Maria,” he added, after a pause, 
“ tell me truly, will you ever remember 
there is another doctor in the world, be¬ 
side your old friend doctor Itaby ?” 

“ I never shall forget you,” replied 
Maria, with all the energy of her feeling; 
“ you might just as well suppose I should 
forget my sister Rosy.” 

This was not what the stranger want¬ 
ed ; in thus being classed with her sister, 
he fancied he was not of that conse¬ 
quence to her heart that he desired. He 
wished to stand alone in her affections; 
one word even should not be able to ex¬ 
press that which she felt for him, and 
for another. He must have something 
exclusive—her whole soul must be his, 
or he should look with discontent on 
the insufficiency of his dominion. 

vol. ii. e 


True 
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. True love, however, is allowed by eve¬ 
ry author, who knows any thing about it, 
to be diffident; and though the stranger 
seemed to look to Maria for his whole 
portion of happiness, yet he forbore to 
explain to her how much she had to do 
with it. To give her up now, was to give 
her up for ever; yet in a voice, the near¬ 
est to indifference he could assume, he 
told her he left Kingslade on the morrow. 
She heard it in silence—there was no 
affectation of sorrow, while the regret 
she really felt was indulged without any 
attempt at concealment. Every thing 
she did, in fact, was so different to what 
it would have been done in the world, 
that the stranger was never weary of 
watching the nature of her proceedings. 
The big tear now stood in her eye; yet 
there was something wanting to satisfy 
him. She took his band, and shook it 
kindly; yet there was still something 
wanting. None of her actions indeed 
could ever be misunderstood; and no 

love. 
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love, that is, no devoted.affection, could 
be traced in them. Nothing was to be 
detected, but the good will one human 
being bears towards another. 

The stranger tried to assure himself 
he was satisfied—a satisfaction establish¬ 
ed on the simple query, of what use 
would be to him the discovery of any 
other sentiments ? So strangely do we 
deceive ourselves, denying the existence 
of a passion engrafted in the very heart’s 
core. 

It was getting late, yet the stranger 
still lingered, still hoped that he should 
discover that he was not quite so indif¬ 
ferent to Maria as her manners testified. 
A little might decide it for him, or 
against him. He knew her replies were 
the spontaneous dictates of her real sen¬ 
timents, and a trifle therefore would re¬ 
move him from the irresolution of doubt. 
Into the more bearable state of certainty. 
It was an odd criterion he chose to go 
c 2 by; 
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by; he asked her —“ Which would cost 
her most grief, to part witli himself or 
Jenny ?” 

Anxiously he watched her counte¬ 
nance, for he knew there die should read 
his judgment. He saw her deeply con¬ 
sidering upon it, and in the intenseness 
of her premeditated decision, she twice 
repeated his demand—“ Which would I 
rather part with, you or Jenny?” as 
though putting to herself the question. 

“ It is enough. Miss Manners,” he 
said, testily interrupting her; “ there is 
nothing to detain me. God bless you!” 
he twice fervently repeated, then bow¬ 
ing, with the graceful formality he would 
use in a drawing-room, turned away— 
and left her. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


There was not much intercourse kept 
up between the sisters; their letters were 
like angels’ visits — ** few and far be¬ 
tween and there was a constraint even 
in thbse that did pass, arising from the 
desire Maria had to conceal her mo¬ 
ther’s indisposition, and Rosalie’s being 
forced to weigh every sentence, lest she 
should betray the uncomfortableness of 
her situation to those who too dearly 
loved her to read it with indifference. 

Rosalie’s circumstances had suffered no 
amelioration; her aunt never studied her 
comfort when absent, and when toge¬ 
ther, her discourse generally flowed in 
acrimonious reflections upon her niece’s 
want of polish, and exaggerated accounts 
c 3 of 
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of the tax it was to have the charge of 
a “ horrid poor relation.” 

Rosalie received all this with what 
might have been taken for the calm feel¬ 
ing of a philosopher. There was no expres¬ 
sion in her countenance of either morti¬ 
fication or displeasure; and though for a 
moment the dulness of the eye might be 
lighted up with a vivid flash, it was avert¬ 
ed till she could steady it down into its 
usual expression of gloom and apathy. 

Although lady Delaware was usually 
engaged every day in the round of plea¬ 
sure she had marked out for herself, yet 
as the London season had not yet com¬ 
menced, she still found time to attend 
to the store-room herself, and to trespass 
most severely chi the temper, of Rosalie. 
It was only when strangers were present 
that her niece escaped from the splenetic 
animadversions her dislike to her occa¬ 
sioned ; and as these so frequently drop¬ 
ped in to the family dinner, that “ mak¬ 
ing 
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ing of the stranger, no‘stranger at all," 
they soon became no obstacle to the in¬ 
dulgence of her ladyship’s lavishly be¬ 
stowed censure. 

Colonel Clayton’s presence alone se¬ 
cured to her a partial cessation from op¬ 
pression, and she learned, from the relief 
it gave her, to hail his approach with 
pleasure. Before him, lady Delaware’s 
remarks never exceeded sprightly wit¬ 
ticisms and arch sallies, each rather tend¬ 
ing to set herself off, than to confound 
and perplex poor Rosalie. 

Her niece, thus left at peace, had op¬ 
portunity to make her observations, and 
to trace to its source the variation the 
colonel never foiled to effect in the tem¬ 
perament and manners of her ladyship. 
She would have read novels to little pur¬ 
pose, if she had not immediately given 
Cupid tiie credit for this vast change. 
Her aunt, it was plain, was in love with 
the gentleman ; but whether be could 
c 4 feel 
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feel the passion towards any object who 
had exceeded the age of eighteen,. she 
was puzzled to determine. Her studies 
had thrown no light upon the subject—no 
loveable damsel there, had even so much 
as touched upon the twenties: while her 
aunt!—why she was old enough to be 
his grandmother! 

Thus did youth argue the point; but 
though giving it up as impossible in 
theory, yet in practice her penetration 
was not long in confessing the colonel 
to be not proof against the advances of 
her ladyship. It then became her study 
to discover what were the attractions 
possessed by the colonel; but how far 
short did he fall of the Doricourts and 
Delvilles she had been introduced to by 
her dip into polite literature! Where 
was their flowery eloquence—their ten¬ 
der devotion? When, she asked her¬ 
self, had she ever discovered him on his 
knees before the object of bis passion? 
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never! Therefore until that delicate di¬ 
lemma should take place, he must allow 
her to remain a little sceptical as to the 
'truth of his attentions. 

Frequent observations, however, could 
not fail in doing away by degrees this 
false criterion ; and Rosalie in time was 
forced to believe, that the colonel would 
have no possible objection in taking ad¬ 
vantage of her ladyship’s predilection. 

This proved by observation, rather 
than mathematical demonstration, the 
question was, since there were no cruel 
fathers or despotic guardians in the ca%e, 
why procrastinate the marriage ? But 
Rosalie knew not the pros and cons a 
woman of a certain age will listen to, 
before she consents to do a foolish thing, 
or give the world reason to believe that 
she has allowed passion to hoodwink the 
powers of reason. It is true that incli¬ 
nation will, with surprising ingenuity, 
undermine the persuasions of prudence; 
but at the same time the imperceptible 
c 5 influence 
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influence of the world, and the dread of 
its opinion, acts in its turn as security 
against too readily giving way to the 
indulgence of inclination. 

Lady Delaware knew the full -value 
of herself: she was a handsome widow, 
with a rich jointure: and though she was 
constrained to confess there was some¬ 
thing irresistible in the colonel — his 
youth, his good looks, or perhaps his at¬ 
tentions, yet she determined to look at 
him twice before she consented to refresh 
the withered wreath of connubial feli¬ 
city by admitting him into her establish¬ 
ment. With this. She was desirous of 
seeing him at her table as often as pos¬ 
sible; and though she fancied it was to 
indulge only in a little espionnage very 
allowable on the occasion,* yet she was 
so taken up with her own minauderies, 
that the colonel promised to pads muster 
at the cheap rate of a few well-directed 
assiduities. 

He had the good fortune (and it was 

the 
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the cab fortune he possessed) to have a 
graceful figure and interesting counte¬ 
nance ; dressed in the extremity of the 
fashion; and was altogether no despicable 
addition to the train of a fine lady. His 
address was prepossessing; and though 
he seldom joined in general conversa¬ 
tion, excepting by a monosyllable or 
acquiescing bow, yet it was always well 
thrown in, and gracefully given in any 
demur, as a casting vote for those witli 
whom he wished to secure favour. But 
while he spoke little himself, he was all 
attention when any lady spoke to him ; 
and having his eyes generally cast down¬ 
wards, he had a mode of raising them 
slowly to the face of the fair speaker, 
and fixing them with a look of tender 
interest there, which was in no common 
degree infatuating. Yet, while he pleas¬ 
ed all, no one could accuse him of ever 
having undergone the fatigue of utter¬ 
ing a bon mot , or a witticism. But the 
c 6 witty 
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witty admired hyn, and the self-sufficient 
sought him, without thinking it either 
a waste of time, or a thing detrimental 
to their character of being ardent lovers 
of esprit, &c. &c. 

It was an art he possessed of gSuning 
credit with little trouble for any thing 
he chose to lay claim to; nobody knew 
the depth of his learning, or the legi¬ 
timate right he had in any degree to dic¬ 
tate the fashions. He was only colonel 
Clayton; no fortune, no family; yet lie 
was received every where. In the so¬ 
cieties of literature he was the scholar; 
and in the circles of politeness the vrai 
Amphytrion of fashion. 

All this was established by the bow 
and the smile; but it was a bow, that 
instead of asserting his own superiority, 
rather delicately implied a .submission to 
the wisdom of others, while artfully ad¬ 
ministering to their vanity; and his smile 
was a well tried-passport, that., never 

failed 
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failed to*Secure him every success, in a 
world where little is to be gained with- 
oti t hve or money. The former he could 
.counterfeit without outraging the laws 
of the land, and it answered his purpose 
nearly aS'-well as possessing the latter: 
he never dined at his own expence; but 
without the danger of being cited as 
an impostor at the court of Cupid, gene¬ 
rally partook of the good things of this 
life at the houses of those dames whom 
he considered owed him some return, for 
the celebrity he had bestowed on them 
by a public display of his attention. 
With no other property than his half¬ 
pay, he readily consented to be support¬ 
ed by voluntary contributions, omitted 
no one sacrifice to secure favour, and, by 
the general concurrence of his circle, be¬ 
came an universal favourite. 

Lady Delaware soon found that she 
was not singular in her partiality for the 
coloneL With the penetration natural 

to 
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to women, she discovered that both 
maids, wives, and widows, had entered 
the lists against her; and that instead of 
her considering she was doing the colo-, 
nel a favour in admitting him to her 
table, she must look upon it as a glory 
gained over the interests of her rivals. 
Nothing so quickens the endeavours of 
the softer sex, as a little opposition; un¬ 
der this excitation they will not scruple 
to contend with a superior power, and 
to endeavour to gain by cunning that 
preference they might fear to lose by 
appraisement 

Lady Delaware exerted herself to the 
utmost to appropriate the colonel; paid 
him marked attention at her table; while 
the display of plate on the sideboard 
was to bribe to her interest any idle 
thought he might entertain concerning 
the disparity of their ages. But while 
thus perverting the colonel’s scruples, 
she had not yet so far smothered her 

own. 
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own, as to be quite sure that if he did 
offer himself, she should ever be induced 
to accept him.—“ It is sacrificing too 
much,” she would say, “ to an idle fan¬ 
cy.” But this was in her hours of reflec¬ 
tion and solitude; she would see him at 
night, and while appropriating his arm 
to herself, to the mortification and envy 
of many a female observer, she#would 
declare that, coute qui coute, no one 
should ever possess the right of taking it 
from her. 

It was, while thus linked together, 
that she discovered how generally se¬ 
ducing were his attractions; she saw the 
blush of pleasure mount the cheek of 
her who for a moment received his at¬ 
tentions—saw through the motive that 
induced many a fen to be let drop near 
him, that he might gratify the owner by 
the soft manner of his taking it up, and 
again presenting it to her. But for the 
witnessing the eclat of her having secur¬ 
ed 
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ed him, lady Delaware would have 
wished all these sensitive ladies further. 
S.be could not give up without a mur¬ 
mur one atom of his attentions; but how 
to confine them she knew not. It is 
true, shejpiloted him out of the precincts 
of youth and beauty collected in the 
dance, to the card-rooms, where she 
supposed nothing but the odd trick would 
be attended to, and the enumeration of 
honours; but she was deceived—there 
was no iricfc came up to the one of in¬ 
veigling him — no honours equalled a 
smile from him; and many an old man 
had to grumble over the loss of the game, 
who chanced to have a female for his 
partner. 

Sometimes she was weak enough to 
think, that by marrying him she should 
concentrate in herself all his desire for 
pleasing; but it was an unfashionable 
supposition, and one that daily expe¬ 
rience shewed her the fallacy of. Mar¬ 
riage 
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riage indeed seemed a licence to allow 
the parties to follow their own inclina¬ 
tions; and, whatever her vanity, she 
could not flatter herself that the colonels 
would lead him to be tacked for ever to 
her apron string. It was these reflec¬ 
tions that induced her to pause over the 
important step before she ventured upon 
it, and to ponder ere she formed an yi- 
gagement from which there was no re¬ 
tracting. Vestigia nulla retrorsauu 
Hesitation however is a sign of weak¬ 
ness, and the colonel bid fair to carry 
his point, in spite of this glimmering of 
worldly wisdom testified by her lady¬ 
ship. Women indeed seldom win the 
battle when their inclinations are at war 
with their interests; and though lady 
Delaware prayed with unwonted fer¬ 
vour that she might be enabled to act 
up to her own advantages, yet this said 
article kicked the beam when put in the 
scale of competition with the colonel. 

Time 
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Time however was to arrange matters 
for her; the colonel had not yet made 
the offer; and though her vanity whis¬ 
pered that it only waited till a proper 
opportunity, yet till this event had ac¬ 
tually taken place, she might surely 
amuse herself without the trouble of 
taking a peep into futurity. 

jtJnder this clause, the colonel was per¬ 
mitted to bestow upon her as much as 
he pleased of his attentions; to attend 
her of an evening, to lounge at her house 
of a morning, and to occupy a seat at her 
family table, whenever his numerous en¬ 
gagements rendered this supreme hap¬ 
piness, as he chose to call it, possible. 

At these times nothing amused Ro¬ 
salie more than her aunt’s complete 
change of character—a change so vast, 
that but for the clue her amatory studies 
had given her, she must have lost all en¬ 
tertainment in the wonder it would have 
occasioned her. She could hardly be¬ 
lieve 
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lieve that one who had been the torment 
of the house all the morning, could so 
far translate herself as to become the dar¬ 
ling of the dinner-table—asunbeam that 
shed its glory on all around; overflow¬ 
ing with kind feelings, and attuning 
that voice to a touching softness, which, 
at times, had the power of electrifying 
her domestics, and her dependent rela¬ 
tive. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ God forgive me!” exclaimed old lady 
Calmadoe, who, with, her husband and 
the colonel, were taking an early dinner 
at lady Delaware’s, that they might at¬ 
tend the theatre to witness the perform¬ 
ance of a celebrated actress—“ God for¬ 
give me! but I never told William we 
should again want the carriage.” 

“ And why should you ?” asked her 
kind-hearted hostess ; “ if you count 
heads, I think my carriage will contain 
us.” 

The old lady did as she was desired— 
“ One, two, three, four. Ay, well! 
your ladyship is veiy good—no doubt 
we can pack four. But, colonel, what 
are you thinking of, to desert us?” 


The 
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The colonel bowed and* smiled, and 
the bow and the smile expressed, that 
nothing was farther from his intentions. 

The lady looked puzzled, and again 
she set about reckoning—“ One, tw'o, 
three, four—five! Ay, well! I dare say 
Miss Manners will have no objection to 
ride bodkin' We must not mind a 
little crowding. I am sure I remember 
the time when I have walked many a 
mile, when 1 was a young thing at home, 
to see a play at the end of it. Miss Man¬ 
ners will not mind, I dare to say.” 

At the mention of her name included 
among those who were preparing for the 
amusements of the evening, Rosalie 
started, her cheeks flushed rosy red with 
pleasurable emotion, then turning again 
pale with the anxiety she was under to 
know what was to be the result; and to 
anticipate it, she narrowly watched the 
expression of her aunt’s countenance. 

Rosalie Manners knew that face too 

well. 
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well, not immediately to detect the pass¬ 
ing frown, that boded her no good; and 
she was partly prepared for the denial, 
'when her aunt, turning towards lady 
Calmadoe, replied—“Thank you, you 
are very kind; but we will not inconve¬ 
nience you : Miss Manners has no wish, 
no intention of going out this evening.” 
And at once to satisfy the old lady’s 
doubt, she added—“ You see it is out of 
the question—she is not at all prepared 
for it.” 

Rosalie, though she fancied herself re¬ 
conciled to her fate, had not breathed 
during this plausible harangue; but at 
the conclusion she lost herself—gave a 
gulp to relieve her emotion, and said, in 
a hurried tone, that could scarcely be 
understood through her agitation—“ Oh 
ma’am! I could get ready in a moment; 
I could put on my five-tucked frock, 
and my black #ilk spencer, and my jean 
shoes—I could indeed! I could get rea¬ 
dy in an instant!” 


Implor- 
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Imploringly she looked .towards her 
aunt; the smile she met misled her—she 
knew not that more eyes than her own 
rested on her ladyship, and that policy 
forbade her giving way to any less ami¬ 
able expression, but taking it for an as¬ 
sent, she hastily rose from table, and was 
moving towards the door, when her aunt 
said—“ Stay, Rosalie.” 

Nothing could be softer than the tone; 
but a look accompanied it, that imme¬ 
diately placed Rosalie in her chair again. 
Rosalie however had interested the feel¬ 
ings of the kind old lady Calmadoe, and 
her cause was not so readily lost sight 
of. She still conceived there could be no 
possible objection to the young lady Is 
going, but the fear that she herself might 
be incommoded; and again she set about 
assuring lady Delaware that it was the 
last thing in the world she mindecU— 
“It is not like, you kn«*v,” she conti¬ 
nued, “ as though we were off for a long 
journey. It is but in the carriage and 

out 
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out again. I remember well the time 
when I would have sat upon my thumb 
to have seen either a play or a panto¬ 
mime.” 

Lady Delaware bowed in acknow¬ 
ledgment, but it was far from imply¬ 
ing any assent to Rosalie’s taking ad¬ 
vantage of her ladyship’s kind offer. 

The niece was passive—the aunt po¬ 
lite ; and the subject seemed about to be 
forgotten, when colonel Clayton unex¬ 
pectedly interceded for her. Few words 
were uttered; but he bowed and he 
smiled, and his suit, let it be what it 
would, could not fail to be granted. It 
was fortunate for Rosalie, and she could 
scarcely believe herself awake, and that 
all was real, when she found herself, and 
her fiVe-tucked frock, seated in the car¬ 
riage. 

Rosalie knew not the precise descrip¬ 
tion of entertainment she was going to; 
but that mattered little; she was about 

to 
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to be entertained, and ir produced a tu¬ 
mult of joy at her heart, more difficult 
to be controlled than all the griefs that 
had ever dwelt there. It danced in her 
eyes, it sparkled on her cheek, it electri¬ 
fied her whole frame. She was about 
perhaps to enter upon the ground that 
had produced Clementina all her ado¬ 
rers— “All!" sighed Rosalie, “when 
one would do for me; so that he would 
take me out of aunt Delaware’s con¬ 
trol, and the odious back parlour.” 

By this time they had reached the 
theatre; the carriage stopped; and after 
walking through long stone passages, 
mounting narrow stairs, and descending 
others equally narrow, they were shewn 
into the private box that had been se¬ 
cured for them. The first act was just 
over, and the musicians in the orchestra, 
and the gods in the gallery, were vying 
with each other who should make the 
most noise. Rosalie was thunderstruck t 

VOL. ii. o it 
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it seemed more like a dream than ever; 
and, more frightened than amused, she 
timidly sat down in the chair that was 
placed for her. Recovering herself a 
little, her eyes glanced over the pit, and 
round the boxes She expected to be 
an object of curiosity to every one; and 
was somewhat relieved from the em¬ 
barrassment that was creeping over her, 
on finding, however worthy the notice 
of the public, they were too much en¬ 
gaged to regard her. At any other time, 
this would have occasioned fresh wounds 
to her vanity; but all feeling was, for 
the present, condensed into curiosity. 
The scene drew up, and Rosalie gave to 
the Stage her whole attention. 

The play was “ The Stranger,” the cha¬ 
racters filled by the very best performers; 
and before many scenes, Mrs. Haller 
herself could not have suffered, or have 
wept more bitterly, than did poor Rosa¬ 
lie Manners. With eyes rivetted to the 

perform- 
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performance, she thought not of the 
tears that coursed each other down her 
cheeks, nor of suppressing the sobs that 
accompanied them. In vain did lady 
Delaware whisper in her ear, that she 
was making herself very ridiculous. In 
vain did the kind-hearted lady Calmadoe 
endeavour to enforce upon her compre¬ 
hension that all she saw was ** only fun, 
and make-believe.” Rosalie's tears, like 
the waves at king Canute’s feet, stopped 
far no one. 

“ There is Ruth Pleydell in the boat 
but one from the stage,” observed lady 
Delaware, addressing the colonel. “ Now, 
do turn your eyes the right way,” she 
continued; ** I am not Ruth PfeyddU, 
There she sits—-just opposite-—bent npoK 
destruction, no doubt! Lord Kelson, Ml 
usual, in the capacity of cavaSire $tr- 
vante. Oh, how well she knows (be 
tactics of war! nobody will wonder if 
he is jilted—poor man F 
D 2 
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** He should know better,” replied the 
colonel, “ than to trust the deceitful 
Smile, called up merely to entangle the 
heedless heart, which when won, will be- 
slighted, mortified, put upon the shelf, 
and finally pronounced not worth the 
winning.” 

The colonel had not been so eloquent 
for a long time; lady Delaware did not 
reply to him, but observed—“ She looks 
hideous to-night,” regarding her through 
her glass; “ a perfect fright!—that odi¬ 
ous black hat!—what is she going to do? 
She moves—does she bow to me? Yes, 
she pods; we shall have her here in a 
monrent.” 

*Lady Delaware was right; the box 
'door opened, and Ruth Pleydell, leaning 
OOlord Kelson’s arm, made her appear, 
ance. Dady Delaware rose to receive 
her; pressed her hand with the warmth 
pf immense friendship; declared it was 
an J|jp| ; *sinee they had met; compfi. 

mented 
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mented her on her good Ipoks—prophe¬ 
sied the chaperon noir would cut out 
the chaperon rouge {which was the after- 
piece)—ah, ah, ah! and with this witty 
remark disturbed the colonel to place 
Ruth close beside her. 

No one yet has been able to describe 
the precise thing that charms in a fa¬ 
shionable woman; that nameless some¬ 
thing, that enables her smile to give wit 
to dulness, and grace to deformity; 
that excites universal homage, and 
stamps with free currency every thing 
she condescends to set her seal to. 

Ruth Pleydell possessed this fascina¬ 
tion. All the grandeur and elegance of 
fashion seemed concentrated in her, and 
she became the centre of the circle *in 
which she moved. AH ''(^nferaed her 
power—many envied her—^any imitat- 
ed her—but none had power «t%Nse 
the star that shone in spite of alt With 
unchanged brightness. Therewa* how«t 
D 3 ever 
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ever a hope held out to those who looked 
with au evil eye on the sunshine of her 
prosperity, that this good luck, as they 
dhose to call it, could not last for ever. 
Ruth Pleydell was fast approaching what 
has been termed “ the centre arch of the 
bridge;" and though they were aware 
her large fortune would, at any time, se¬ 
cure her a husband, yet they anticipat¬ 
ed the hand of time, on that dial the 
face, could not foil to scare away, and se¬ 
cure to their more juvenile charms, many 
of her present admirers. 

To lode on Ruth Pleydell, however, 
and think of age, at present was impos¬ 
sible- Ills true she had entered upon 
her,ewht-and-twentieth year; but the 
eryovemmt af youth still laughed with 
in her ey#;Jtosoftness yet added beau¬ 
ties Hit hat Cheek, while it seemed that 
lb»i«psd%of time lent her but stronger 
arguments to enforce the full enjoyment 
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No one yet had possessed the power 
to touch her heart. She flirted with all 
with capricious levity; would listen to 
flattery, rather than to truth; and mftde 
no scruple of declaring, that she preferred 
foolishness to wisdom — wounding by 
the powers of her wit those affections she 
might have valued, and valuing only 
the attentions of those whose affections 
were not worth the having. Thus did 
she continue to gratify the senses, at the 
expence of her judgment; and while ne¬ 
glecting real for imaginary happiness, 
was spending her youth among a heart* 
less throng, who knew' not the ties of 
affection; never failing at the same 
time to thank the star* foe hex * 
heart, as yet, proof to the'powersof Cu¬ 
pid. “ Oh! the little 
exclaimed, looking with' 


at Rosalie, who, 
had become, if 
than ever. 
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same time with playful curiosity into her 
face—“ Yes! positively weeping!—and 
at what ? at the amiable defects of one, 
wftose party-coloured virtues, were they 
in real life, unglossed by scenery, dresses, 
or decorations, your feelings would re¬ 
volt from.” 

Rosalie heard her not. What Mrs. 

f. 

Haller lost in esteem, she had gained in 
interest; and Ruth Pleydell without op¬ 
position might have proved her an an¬ 
gel by argument, or by demonstration 
a demon, and Rosalie would have known 
very little about the matter. 

It was the last scene: the Stranger 
and Mrs. Haller were on the stage to¬ 
gether, therefore it is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at, that Rosalie could spare no one 
iota of her attention—“ Had I three 
ears,” she might have said, “ I’d hear 
thee;” but, knowing little of Shake¬ 
speare, she uttered not a word; but mov- 
'ing her chair round, endeavoured to 

avoid 
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avoid without rudeness Miss Pleydell’s 
observation. 

Attention however had become the 

* 

property of all. Even Ruth, who scoffed 
at sympathy, was lured to silence by the 
excellence of the acting before them. 

The trying moment was approaching; 
the hapless beings were about to take 
their List farewell—their hands lie in 
each other—their eyes mournfully meet 
—they stammer another “ farewell!” and 
part. A t that moment the children spring 
towards them—“ Dear father! dear mo¬ 
ther'” They press the children with 
speechless affection ; then tear themselves 
away—gaze at each other —spread their 
arms, and rush into an embrace. The 
children run and cling round their pa¬ 
rents, and the curtain falls. 

Rosalie was not prepared for this 
abrupt finale, so peculiar to the German 
drama; she sprang from the chair, up¬ 
lifted her hands as though she would 
d 5 prevent 
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prevent its descent; then, turning to 
Miss Pleydell, she asked—“ Is it right? 
-•■should it come down ?—shall not we 
see any more ?” 

Ruth Pleydell shook her head, and 
replied in the negative. Rosalie seemed 
to reflect a moment, and it all came back 
to her memory. The uncertainty was 
cruel in which they had left her; and 
weeping bitterly, she asked, between 
sobs—** D--o y-o-u thin - k he’ —11 
for — give her?” 

Every one in the box laughed but Ro¬ 
salie; she had again looked towards the 
curtain, and by the intenseness of her 
gaze seemed endeavouring to pierce be¬ 
yond—to still hope that it would again 
draw up and shew that they were happy. 
But word was brought that the carriage 
waited ; and taking leave of Miss Pley¬ 
dell, who returned to her friends, the 
party rose and quitted the theatre. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Rosalie’s sobs and tears were not still¬ 
ed when set down in Halrey-street; 
lady Delaware proceeded to an assembly, 
and more miserable than ever she had 
been in her life, Rosalie re-entered her 
aunt’s drawing-room. Drawing a chair 
close to the fire, her head nesting cm her 
hands, her elbows on her knees, she at¬ 
tempted to review the events of the even¬ 
ing, and to wonder over and over again 
whether poor Mrs. Haller was yet. for¬ 
given. Never had she witnessed such 
heart-rending situations! and misled by 
the justness and accuracy of the concep¬ 
tion evinced by the performers, such 
intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
that she could not separate jit in her 
d 6 mind 
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mind from reality — the bosom labour¬ 
ing with unutterable wo—the agonized 
tear—the rapture in which they looked 
upon the children—the bitter smile, could 
not be artificial! they must have felt it 
all! and again she melted into the ex¬ 
treme of grief herself at the very recol¬ 
lection. 

Some time passed in this manner, al¬ 
leviated only by the assurance, that no¬ 
thing should ever again tempt Wio 
visit the theatre. Unfamiliarized with 
objects of compassion, her sympathy with 
fictitious distress had far exceeded the 
“ luxury of woit had been with her 
no passive sensation ; but gave birth to 
an active desire to do what she could to- 

a 

wards relieving those who appeared un¬ 
der such intense mental suffering: and 
with difficulty she had restrained herself 
from aiding Mrs. Haller’s cause bywords, 
god pleading for her.—“ Feel for a mo- 
ther’s heart!” she had said; and Rosalie 

would 
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would have added—“ Yes; sir, do pray 
—do, feel for a mother!” But her voice 
failed her; it was lost in the sobs tha£ 
hysterically burst from her; and—“They 
will never catch me at the play again !” 
she repeated to herself, as the only solace 
she could find to alleviate the saddening 
recollection. 

Thu s pondering it over and over again, 
forgetting the lateness of the hour, she 
still rested in the drawing-room, her el¬ 
bows on her knees, her hands clasped to¬ 
gether, her pale cheek resting on them, 
her eyes fixed upon the fire; yet she 
seemed neither to hear or see any thing, 
but totally absorbed in her own reflec¬ 
tions, was lost to all around her. 

A loud knock at the door however 
soon put to flight her ruminations. It 
was her aunt come home, she thought; 
and knowing the chances were against 
her being pleased at finding her still up, 
die hastily tried to light her ebanaber- 

candle. 
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candle, hoping yet to succeed in escaping 
her; but, under these circumstances of 
haste, every thing becomes provokingly 
obstinate. The wick of the candle, in 
spite of her best endeavours, chose to re¬ 
main inignitable. She heard the car¬ 
riage steps let down: still it would not 
light Nothing was now to be done, 
but to make the best of it. The door 
opened; and, instead of her aunt, a young 
man stood before her. He appeared 
equally astonished with herself, and as 
an apology for the abruptness of his en- 
trdf, explained that he had hoped to sur¬ 
prise his mother. 

Rosalie looked at him from head to 
foot; stared in his face, as though it was 
only a picture; and then, with uncon¬ 
trolled astonishment, exclaimed—“ My 
gracious! you don’t mean to say you are 
cousin John then ?” 

He explained, that he certainly was 
unaware of any relationship existing be¬ 
tween 
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tween them, bowing with’an air of forced 
gallantry—he was sir John Delaware. 
This was uttered in a manner that, had 
it been written, must have had a note of 
admiration after it. There was pride in 
its tone; and seemed brought forward to 
convince her that she certainly was mis¬ 
taken. 

There was nothing indeed, either in 
her face or appearance, to render him at 
all anxious to establish their consangui¬ 
nity; and on her explaining that she 
really was his cousin, he muttered— 
“ The devil!” and turned to give some 
directions to his servant. 

Rosalie had now the opportunity of 
observing him; and the investigation 
made her almost hesitate in concluding 
him to be the person he proclaimed him¬ 
self. She had never thought of him but 
as a boy. She had heard he was at col¬ 
lege ; and college and school were with 
her synonimous. Had she not known 

that 
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that he was near her own age, she would, 
from his appearance, have pronounced 
llim at least five-and-twenty. A four- 
in-hand box-coat with capes and collar,, 
indeed, added no little to the respectabi¬ 
lity of his size; while the shawl tied over 
bis chin, and the whip he still held in 
his hand, gave her altogether more the 
idea that he was a nondescript vulgarian, 
than that he w r as cither “ cousin John,” 
or a gentleman. 

“ Well, what is the news ?” he asked, 
turning to her, after having given direc¬ 
tions to his servant concerning his trunks, 
dressing-case, and writing-desk. “What's 
the best news in London? didn’t ex- 
peet me, eh? look quite dumb-founder- 
ed! moon-struck! blue-deviled! what is 
the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Rosalie, somewhat 
sulkily. 

“ And where is the old lady ?” he 
asked. Rosalie thought it lucky his mo¬ 
ther 
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tlier did not hear him—“ Gone to a rout. 

• 7 

I suppose?” he continued, “or some such 
stuff. lint did not she tell you 1 was 
coining ?” Rosalie replied in the nega-J 
five—“ That is strange!” he again pro¬ 
ceeded ; “ my signal could not have 
missed fire? Sin- must have received 
my letter?” Rosakt knew nothing about 
it. “ Why, I \\i- ;• <o tell her I should 
take wing either to-day or to-morrow— 
have an engagement for to-morrow, 
therefore I started to-day, and tooled 
them up presently 1 I am no slouch upon 
the road, I can tell you ! Beat all your 
bloods, bang-ups, swells, blowings, and 
topping-one.s, out and out!” Here he 
laughed heartily at some recollection, and 
whistled through his teeth as though the 
prads were still before him. “ Hell-fire 
fun upon the road!” This was said in a 
manner to account for his risibility, and 
again he laughed immoderately. 

Rosalie had long lost all respect for 

him* 
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him. If the colonel had fallen short in 
her idea of what a “ lord of the creation” 
ought to be, great was the fall thereof, 
in regard to her cousin. He was not of 
the same race as any one of her heroes; 
he was not worthy even to be Dori- 
court’s groom or Delville’s coachman— 
so rough! so boisterous! so vulgar ! 

“ Ring the bell, will you, Mademoi¬ 
selle?” he asked, seeing Rosalie standing 
near it. The servant entered—“ Send 
up my rascal!” then turning to Rosalie, 
he said—“ Now, if you are a judge of the 
sort of tiling, I will shew you a treasure. 
What a snail the fellow is !” he impa¬ 
tiently observed, “could not come slower 
if his legs were in the stocks. Oh, damn 
you!” he said, as the servant shewed his 
face; “one step to-day, and one to-mor¬ 
row ! vanish, and fetch me up my case of 
crops.” 

“ Crop!” repeated Rosalie, to herself 
“ crop!" but the word gave her no sort 

of 
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of clue to the sight she was about to be 
indulged with. 

Her cousin had thrown himself, boot¬ 
ed as he was, full length upon the sofa-* 
■“ I’ll bet you twenty to one,” he said, 
ceasing suddenly from exerting his voice 
in imitation of a mail-horn; “ I’ll bet 
you twenty to one, you never saw such 
a sight as I am going to shew you ! the 
greatest oddity I ever met with! * ec¬ 
centric,’ as honest Jack would say—fit to 
put in a pccp-slang.” 

The baronet was just beginning to 
wonder, in no very gentle manner, what 
detained “ the brute,” when the servant 
entered with a long deal case, which, by 
its appearance, still more puzzled Rosa¬ 
lie to know what could possibly be with¬ 
in side it. 

The baronet rose from the sofa, and 
with many oaths, accompanied with a 
continual singing sort of a whistle, by 
the assistance of his servant succeeded at 

length 
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length in raising the cover of the case 
that contained his treasure—“ This will 
be your tool for carrying on the war!” 
He exclaimed, as taking a long stick from 
the box, he placed it, with much com¬ 
placency, before his cousin. “ What do 
you say to that ?” he asked, after having 
turned on his heel, to give her time to 
examine it. “ Is not that prime? bang 
up with a vengeance! what do you say 
to that, Miss What’s-your-name?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Rosalie, with in¬ 
dignation at what she thought the trick 
he had put upon her. 

“ Nothing!” he replied, in amazement, 
“ nothing! why, don’t you see its per¬ 
fections?” Rosalie, without answering 
him, walked away from it. “ Nothing!” 
he continued, if possible in more amaze¬ 
ment. “ What! say nothing to this!” 
and following her with the stick in his 
hand, he pointed out a part between the 
knots that marked the year’s growth 

where 
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where it had grown double; “ and this 
you call nothing!" he exclaimed, in a 
voice that betrayed his indignation; “nq>- 
•thing! did you ever see any thing like 
it before ?” 

“ Yes,” coolly returned Rosalie. 

“ Where ?” he asked, surprise taking 
the place of anger. 

“In the wing of the chicken I had at 
dinner.” With an expression of perfect 
contempt he turned from her; mut¬ 
tered, “ chicken ! devil!” as he returned 
his wonderful yew stick to the servant; 
and hearing a knock at the door, he left 
Rosalie (who retired to her room), and 
descended the staircase to receive his 
mother. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Cousin John” had neither become 
much older, nor much wiser than when 
last introduced to our readers; but he 
had achieved what pleased him better— 
he was more varmint, and so excessively 
knowing, that, as he himself affirmed, 
those who could cheat him had only one 
more person to cheat. He had also made 
some progress in dandyism; could put 
on his neckcloth as well as though he 
had been apprenticed to the noted dandy 
of the day; strapped in his waist, and 
even consented, after much fuss, to allow 
his tailor to introduce into his coat the 
proper compliment of padding. 

The science of jockeyship was not now 
to engross the whole of his attention: he 

was 
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was not sure that he shouId*return again 
to college; and he therefore set about 
doing what he could to secure the favour 
of the ladies. As he could talk with 
volubility and dance with ease, he did 
not anticipate much difficulty in his 
progress: assurance he had heard was a 
sure passport to their consideration; there¬ 
fore, devil take him ! if any one should 
rival him in impudence. 

His reception in the world was such 
as might naturally be expected from his 
circumstances: he was considered rich, 
known to be handsome, and what was 
better, perhaps than all, in the eyes of 
the ladies, he was a baronet. 

A hankering indeed after the splen¬ 
dour of title, seems to be one of the weak¬ 
nesses inherent in the female breast; and 
I consider this glaring desire to be im¬ 
planted by the special bounty of heaven, 
that those may be provided with mates, 
who have no other attraction to secure 

them. 
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them. I etfuld perhaps bring forward 
many precedents which might be ad¬ 
duced to illustrate this proposition; but 
far be it from me, who have a soul to be 
saved, to deal to my book damnation. 

To return—the baronet’s title was equi¬ 
valent to any gift under heaven; it se¬ 
cured to him the most flattering atten¬ 
tion, garnished what otherwise might 
have been considered a weak understand¬ 
ing, and enabled him with impunity to 
cut in, and appropriate for the evening 
any angel he thought worth his while, 
from a less gifted rival. Thus coaxed 
and caressed, he was not long in setting 
a price upon himself; and after mature 
deliberation, he valued himself at the 
round sum of a hundred thousand gui¬ 
neas. 

Ruth Pleydell was the only one he 
had yet met, who at all came up to his 
market. When 3 r oung, her father had left 
her sixty thousand popnds, (so stated 

that 
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that lounge for the diligent, Doctors, 
Commons). This in the course of years 
must have accumulated into something. 
The aunt she lived with Avas also expect¬ 
ed to give her what she had; and as the 
estate which descended to him, encum¬ 
bered with his mother’s jointure, was 
merely sufficient to support him in the 
rank of a country gentleman, he thought 
it well worth his while to ensure the dissi¬ 
pation and pleasures of the metropolis, 
by taking to himself that wealth his rank 
and pretensions could not fail to secure 
him. 

IJis mother, although she could not 
but confess Ruth to be rather too ma¬ 
tured for him, yet did every thing she 
could towards aiding his endeavours ; 
and thinking that propinquity promised 
the most likely road to success, she pro¬ 
posed making a visit to her son’s seat in 
the country for the Easter week, and to 
get Ruth l’leydell to join the party. It 

vol. ii. r. was 
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was so far distant, that the baronet con¬ 
sented to it with the greatest readiness. 
To be sure it might prove the finale of 
hi$ freedom, for he doubted not he should 
have put things cn train long before 
then; but there were three months to 
get over before the time came, therefore 
it was no very great sacrifice to Just give 
his approbation to the proceeding. 

The attack once begun upon Ruth 
l’leydell, he followed it up from prin¬ 
ciple; and though comparatively some¬ 
what contemptible to many of her be¬ 
siegers, yet he hoped diligence would at¬ 
tain him that elevated reward, which could 
alone indemnify him for his endeavours, 
and the mortifications to which they 
subjected him to receive at the hands of 
his rivals. Such service, indeed, as the 
one he had entered on, taken in its best 
light, had little in it to please him ; it is, 
true he thought the lady handsome, her 
manners fascinating, and her fortune un- 

excep- 
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exceptionable; but there was a personal 
dignity at the same time about her, an 
independence that awed, while it tended 
to enhance the value of her slightest eon < 
deseension; and she would condescend at 
times to appear pleased with his devotion. 
This gave him hope; and though, like a 
symptoles in geometry, he was always 
approaching, yet never coming nearer, 
he yet despaired not, but that by flattery 
and delusion, attention, insinuation lies, 
oaths, vows, and all the catalogue of the 
lover’s artillery, to eventually gain his 
purpose. 

The politician, the warrior, and the 
lover, are personally exposed to the scru¬ 
tiny of the|yorld. Their actions are the 
objects of every eye; and their success or 
defeat is placed in too conspicuous a 
light to elude observation. If they fail 
in their schemes, they are pointed at by 
the finger of derision. If they succeed, 
many arc the envious wasps that rise up 
to sting them. 

E 2 


Sir 
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Sir John's Jl{rtation, as these things are 
generally termed till the two victims 
consent to be tied together, soon be¬ 
came the town talk. Some hinted at “last 
legs,” and would venture any bet lie' 
would get her. Others looked with scru¬ 
tiny into the merits and demerits of the 
youth; shook their heads, and prophe¬ 
sied she would give him the “go-by” 

Sir John was not free from this vacil¬ 
lation, between the dread of defeat and 
the hopes of conquest: driven to despe¬ 
ration one moment by danger, and ex¬ 
cited to enthusiasm the next by a glimpse 
of success, he was often inclined to put 
an end to his pains, by what he called 
throwing up his cards, and paving the 
game to be played by those who liked it. 

Then again, the folly of neglecting the 
advantages of the present hour would 
rise up before him; the flatteries of hope 
again were listened to; readily he caught 
at her promises; and discouraged by no 
difficulties, diverted by no prophetic 

dreads. 
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dreads, he returned to the pursuit with 
renovated ardour, willing to believe that 
time would produce the moment favour¬ 
able to exertion, when he had only to 
harne the day, bespeak the carriage, crow 
over his rivals, whistle away the honey¬ 
moon, and then hack again to town to 
reap, in the land of dissipation, a propor¬ 
tionate reward to his labour. 

Hut it is no sinecure to he playing the 
part of a beau gartun all day long; and 
sir John, instead of anticipating with 
pleasure the moments that in the way of 
business he was obliged to devote to 
Miss Pleydell, rather looked on them as 
a bore; and with the feelings of a boy, 
in regard to school, rejoiced when his 
duty was over. 

To him who can u’rite a copy of verses 
without marring a quire of paper in the 
attempt, and who can cull upon all the 
gods and satyrs of the grove, with only 
the aid of his memory, love-making must 
be a vast pretty thing; but to our wor- 
e d thy 
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thy baronet it was up-hill work; and as a 
delassement, on his return from wooing 
he would turn into his cousin’s room, 
much to the annoyance of Rosalie. 

An author has said, “ No man is a 
hero to his valet dc chambre and lie 
might have extended the observation to 
all those who shelter under the same 
roof with him. It is there no gloss can 
forever rest upon him. You see him as 
he is—vanity sleeps; cunning and cau¬ 
tion are fled; if he annoys, it is without 
point; and without premeditation if he 
pleases. 

There w r as nothing either in Rosalie’s 
person or manners to excite her cousin 
to undergo any restraint in her presence. 
He could pay no tribute of deference to 
a country-cut stuff' gown, even though 
it had five tucks to enforce it; and her 
manners were such, that, as he declared 
to his mother, he should set down as un¬ 
couth in a housemaid. 

Lady Delaware, although she had lost 

all 
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all dread that he could-possibly see her 
niece in a favourable point of view, yet 
was not sorry to have it established on 
his own oft-repeated disgusts and objec¬ 
tions ; replying to them all, by the soi- 
disant statement, that she had done all 
she could to improve her, but that she 
chose rather to go on in her own way ; 
and concluded by trusting, with becom¬ 
ing fervour, in time and Providence to 
mend her. 

Sir John, however, notwithstanding 
his oft-repeated exclamation of—what an 
animal it was! spent much of the time 
necessarily consumed at home in the 
little library with Rosalie. 

Lady Delaware, at first, had often .un¬ 
expectedly looked in upon them. She 
came in search of a book; to ask “ John, 
dear” to mend her pen; or she wanted 
some writing paper; and when these rea¬ 
sons had been employed often enough^ 
she would bring Rosalie some work to 
e 4 do, 
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do, that she wanted finished immediate¬ 
ly. But these political exertions soon 
gqve way, under the ocular demonstra¬ 
tion that there was no necessity for them. 
She invariably found Rosalie occupied 
with a heap of books, that usually strewed 
the table before her; and sir John seemed 
there more from habit than inclination. 
It had always been his sanctum sancto¬ 
rum; the drawers that skirted the book¬ 
shelves were bill of his mechanical in¬ 
ventions; and she generally found him 
svhistling over their contents; now try¬ 
ing to accelerate a carriage that was to 
go of itself, or lending his efforts to impel 
perpetual motion; and she left them with 
the conviction that there was no dan<rer. 

D 

“John, dear” was amused, and it was the 
best place for him; it relieved her rooms 
from the rubbish of his rattle-traps ; and 
though he came, it is true, more times 
than enough to profit by the space they 
afforded for sounding his four-horse tool 

to 
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to advantage, yet as ho levanted (as lit* 
termed it) on the approach of visitors, 
she had little cause of complaint, and the 
colonel’s lounge continued as usual. 

“John, dear,” however, and his cousin 
were not always so silent as lady Dela¬ 
ware generally found them; his whims 
and fancies militated much against Ro¬ 
salie’s self-assigned course of study; and 
though she found him useful sometimes 
in setting her right, where otherwise she 
would have remained in the dark, till en¬ 
lightened by the perseverance of her ri - 
searches, yet he oftencr marred her en¬ 
deavours, by interrupting her attention, 
when intent on her own advancement. 

“What is all this nonsense for, Rosy ?" 
lie asked one morning, taking her books 
from the table one by one, and pitching 
them, with admiration at his skill, into a 
drawer that stood open, at such a dis¬ 
tance that it did honour to his dexterity 
—“ What is learning to do for you '(— 
E 5 did 
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did you ever see the picture of ‘ the 
pig turned schoolmaster?’ — damn that 
Entick! he is the first fellow I have 
given a floorer.” 

Rosalie felt her temper ruffle, and she 
averted the eyes she knew were flashing 
fire; she was aware she had no chanee 
with her opponent, and former defeats 
rendered her cautious of engaging in the 
contest that now annoyed her. She had 
seen the picture of “ the pig turned 
schoolmaster,” and what was most pro¬ 
voking, with a little assistance of the 
imagination, it might be tortured into 
the resemblance to which her cousin had 
alluded. But she kept her feelings down; 
and quietly taking the books from the 
drawer that had received them, and piek- 
ing up Entick’s dictionary from the floor, 
again placed them upon the table. 

ller cousin, however, excelled in shy¬ 
ing too well to readily give up the amuse¬ 
ment; and again one by one the books 


were 
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were all deposited skilfylly in the draw¬ 
er; and again liosalie had to replace 
them on the table. 

Rosalie knew nothing of the knaetfof 
either appealing to a man’s heart, his un¬ 
derstanding, or his weakness; with her 
it all came under one head; she was a 
lady, and as such ought to be treated 
with attention; and when she failed in 
eliciting it from her cousin, she was at 
no loss to set him down as a “ horrid 
fellow, who had no idea of good breed¬ 
ing.” 

Thus far they were on equal terms in 
each other’s opinion; and it only remain¬ 
ed in their contentions together, to es¬ 
tablish which should be considered the 
superior. As yet, sir John had usually 
carried the day; for there was an innate 
modesty in Rosalie, that cramped the vi¬ 
gour of the intellect she felt she possessed 
over him; but as sir John became less 
strange, her scruples became weaker; 

e 6 and 
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and establishing her principal defence 
in the “ fundamental axiom, that a lady 
can do no wrong,” she let loose her 
poWers against him. 15ut fired with am¬ 
bition, she lost all by aiming at too much. 
Such as it was, wit, slang, logic, and lan¬ 
guages, were employed against her; and, 
like the lamb with the lion in the table, 
Rosalie was forced to yield implicit sub¬ 
mission to the whims with which he tor¬ 
mented her, or suffer doubly through the 
means she might take to avert them. 

One great bone of contention was, Ro¬ 
salie's wish to become what he termed 
learned. What good was it to do? and 
the question was no sooner asked, than 
he would take measures for the time be¬ 
ing of preventing it. 

At first Rosalie met these obstacles to 
her perseverance, in what she hoped 
would eventually render her indepen¬ 
dent, with justification, recrimination, 
and a tornado of rage, followed up by 

tears. 
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tears, that were to bend h*er cousin to al¬ 
low her to continue her purpose. But 
the books were his; and in these petty 
skirmishes she gained little: it was good 
inn to see her in such a fury ! and she 
soon found the monotony of submission 
far more likely to damp the genius her 
cousin -possessed in the art of torment¬ 
ing. On this new tack she was obliged 
to proceed with extreme circumspection ; 
it was hard to play the saint, while pos¬ 
sessing so much of the devil —to soften 
down the tone that would have electri¬ 
fied into one of subjection. With per¬ 
severing patience (a science her aunt was 
the first to teach her the necessity of) 
she however hoped to succeed ; cramped 
the sharp note that provokes retort, and 
set her adversary to sleep almost with 
the drowsiness of her assumed indif¬ 
ference. 

Thus the book war had almost subsid¬ 
ed ; but, like a hydra-headed monster, 

the 
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the active desire her cousin possessed to 
torment her assumed a thousand other 
.shapes, that kept her persevering pa¬ 
tience in excellent repair, from the bene¬ 
fit it had of practice. Among such infi¬ 
nite variety, it was difficult to say what 
turn of his temper the most perplexed 
her. Taken separately, they were all 
trifles; but it was this aggregate of trifles 
that became insupportable. 

The pleasures of friendship which she 
might have enjoyed, were closed against 
her; the doubts and fears of love, which 
she had sometimes anticipated might be, 
were gone, alas! for ever. In vain did 
she take every precaution to prevent the 
possibility of his finding a subject for 
contest; they grew out of things where 
she had least expected them; stubborn 
evidence was always to be brought 
against her; and experience taught her 
at length, that, right? or wrong, she had 
better be prepared for an engagement, 

than 
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than to give him an advantage by slum¬ 
bering on in a deceitful security. 

Thus was a system of hostility set uy 
between them : she did nothing to con¬ 
ciliate, and he let no opportunity pass 
where he could divert himself by trying 
the power he possessed of irritating her. 
The subtility of her plan of softening her 
voice into a soporific charm, availed her 
little; sir John was not to be cheated: 
he saw it all—saw the power he possess¬ 
ed of tormenting; and the knowledge 
gave him that independence a cat de¬ 
rives from her tail; that is, he never was 
in want of a plaything.—“ What a devil 
of a temper Miss Rosalie has!” he would 
say, after she had been, with that nice 
discrimination which knows so well 
where the galled jade will wince, plagued 
to the utmost. Solomon says—“ oj>- 
pression will make a wise man mad,” 
and it had robbed Rosalie of any sweet¬ 
ness of temper she might have possessed 

naturally. 
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naturally. Loaded with indignity, it 
swept away every little stock of forti¬ 
tude and equanimity; and the victim of 
caprice gave way to ebullitions of anger, 
that, in her cooler moments, added much 
to their unhappiness and misery. 

“ Cousin John,” whose idea she had 
loved to dwell on, instead of even prov¬ 
ing a friend, and that was the least she 
had expected of him, had turned out a 
tiresome enemy. Her situation, instead 
of receiving amelioration by his presence, 
had become less bearable than ever. 
Lady Delaware’s had been, compara¬ 
tively speaking, passive tyranny, consist¬ 
ing not so much in what she did do, as 
in.that which she did not do. Mrs. Bre¬ 
ton had only made her w r ork, when she 
would rather have been reading; but 
the present dynasty was intolerable! Sir 
John, a host within himself, made her 
feel that she stood alone, surrounded by 
oppressors, and lifce the poor toad when 

tor- 
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tormented by the harow, §he was ready 
to exclaim—“ Alas! here they are all 
masters!"’ 

The only time she could now call her 
own, and in which she might add to her 
self-acquired store of literary knowledge, 
was when her cousin was either hunting 
over the town for amusement, or playing 
the part of euvaliere servants to Ruth 
1’leydell. Not that she hoped to preserve 
the peace by avoiding the principal cause 
that excited his censure, and he had too 
often termed her a “ sublime genius!” a 
“ femme servants," and a “ petticoat pe- 
dagogue,” for his ridicule to receive much 
attention ; but to reap benefit from books 
in his presence she found to be utterly 
impossible; frivolous questions, and irre¬ 
levant remarks, for ever impeded her pro¬ 
gress; and if these failed to disturb the 
current of her thoughts, lie would yet 
find a surer mode of perplexing; the but¬ 
ton was twisted from the sleeve of his 

.shirt, 
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shirt, and Rosalie, as she put her books 
by to repair with her needle the fracture, 
sighed over the tax of being dependent. 

But vain is it to follow the various 
modes and devices sir John Delaware, 
Bart, had recourse to to tease this depen¬ 
dent relation; they were of many and 
various casts of humour, all tending to 
the same point—the whimsical love of 
tormenting her. Sometimes she thought 
the passion seemed to seek for more than 
its own amusement, and that from a 
narrowness of mind he was provoking 
her on to abdicate his mother’s protec¬ 
tion; but in this she was mistaken; no¬ 
thing perhaps would have annoyed him 
more than to have lost sight of her; it 
wds the strength of his uncontrolled spi¬ 
rit, the natural love of dominion only, 
that gave him the taste for sporting with 
her feelings at the expence of his huma¬ 
nity. It has been observed, that in every 
man’s cup, however bitter it may be, 

there 
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there are still some cordial drops of feli¬ 
city ; Rosalie however could find none 
in hers; her days passed wretchedly, and 
she could catch no glance of sunshine fn 
futurity — living on the charity of an 
aunt, who took no pains to conceal the 
dislike she bore her, and subject to the ca¬ 
price of a being, who instead of acting 
up to the claims of consanguinity, made 
her feel all the penalties of standing alone 
in the world, hated and discountenanced 
as she was, without one tender friend, 
or hearty well wisher. 

This was the light that the simple age 
of eighteen threw upon the subject; un¬ 
willing to digest the evils of life, and 
neither doing any thing yet in her power 
to avert them, but rather sitting down 
and increasing their growth, by the 
showers of tears with which she watered 
them. She knew nothing of the regu 
lation of spirit—knew not that there are 
those frames and temperaments of mind, 

that 
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that will lead their possessors through a 
long life of trial, of many weary stages, 
and while brushing away many of the 
thorns, will crown themselves witli ho¬ 
nour and glory at the end of it. 

Disappointment had attended all her 
hopes, mortification had blighted all her 
wishes. What was there then for her to 
do? Nothing! she thought, but in pub¬ 
lic be as perverse as possible; and in se¬ 
cret to sigh and wipe away the tear, 
caused by her unprecedented wretched¬ 
ness. 

We will not enter upon the merits of 
a different behaviour. iRsop has done 
what he could for the rising generations, 
in his admirable fable of “ Hercules and 
the'•Waggoner.” But, alas! to little pur¬ 
pose ; it is read but as a pleasant story; 
and whatever their trials, whatever their 
tribulation, perhaps it is the last lesson 
that occurs to get them out of them. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Lady Delaware all this time was bask¬ 
ing in the sunshine of self-satisfaction ; 
and looking on the wheel of fortune as 
it turned round, with - much applause 
and approbation. The colonel was still 
unremitting as ever in his attentions; 
and though her son had wondered more 
than once, “What the devil such a stick 
of a fellow wanted with them ?” yet his 
frequent visits in Harley-street gave rise 
to no closer speculation on the subject; 
and her ladyship was delighted with the 
supposition, that sir John was too much 
taken up with his own amatory con¬ 
cerns to trouble hers by any untimely 
interference. 

Ruth Pleydell and her son, indeed, 

seemed 
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seemed treading very much in the same 
steps with herself and the colonel; per¬ 
haps through the force of example, for 
they passed much of their time together; 
Ruth generally making one of their 
party at home; and when they adjourn¬ 
ed to the house of Ruth Pleydell, the 
colonel was sure to receive a similar in¬ 
vitation. 

Rady .Delaware felt grateful for this 
delicate attention in her daughter-in-law 
elect; and though much of the young 
lady’s conduct was inexplicable, yet her 
ladyship had not time to find out any 
clue to its unravelling, but left it to fate, 
and her son’s good looks, to bring her 
to a more decided mode of making known 
her'intentions. 

What these intentions were, no one 
could make out. Not only her own pe¬ 
culiar friends, but the whole fashionable 
world, were at fault. That one so flatter¬ 
ed, sought, and sued, should put up with 

a “ boy!” 
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a “ boy!” a hobbotty-hoy (as some ex¬ 
pressed it), was astonishing. It is true 
he was a baronet, and the bloody hand 
has been known in many instances to 
blind the judgment; but to one who had 
turned a deaf ear to dukes, strawberry 
leaves, and all! it was folly to suppose 
that any desire of transmitting distinc¬ 
tion to her posterity could have any 
sway in the conduct of Ruth Pleydell. 

Yet while the world found no other 
intrinsic value in sir John but his title, 
he was not on such mediocre terms with 
himself; and though he allowed it, in 
his own words, to be “ a very good clo¬ 
ser,” yet he would have been mortified 
to have supposed that title was his 
only letter to recommendation. Every 
thing, indeed, tended to add fuel to his 
natural vanity. Ruth Pleydell listened 
to his volubility, and seemed pleased with 
his awkward attempts at flattery; ad¬ 
mitted him at all hours of the day, and 

installed 
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installed him in the honour of attendant 
in chief of the evening. 

There must be something in him, he 
was sure, very well worthy this attention 
—something extraordinary to elicit it; but 
what it was he did not know. Perhaps it 
was his teeth ; and he grinned, and talked 
in the glass to himself to see their effect; 
and then ransacked the town for cosme¬ 
tics to increase their whiteness. Then he 
would think the charm lay in his hand, 
and he cut his nails immediately; in his 
hair, and it was dashed lightly with the 
curling fluid; or perhaps his eyes, and he 
brought them round to a look that was 
to do wonders. 

It was most probably, however, the 
whole contour, he was at length com¬ 
pelled to admit, that on her heart had 
done the mischief, and he took more 
pains than ever to do her taste justice. 
With this, he became the very mirror 
of the fashion ! and lie had soon the ho¬ 


nour 
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nour of taking an inch from the brim of 
the hat, and of establishing a “ Delaware 
colour” in broad-cloth, as a reward for 
the pains he was at to attain his cele¬ 
brity. 

Thus were things cn train for the rfc- 
noumcnt to take place at Easter. Or¬ 
ders had been sent down to get the fami¬ 
ly mansion in readiness; Ruth Pleydell 
had fallen into the scheme; the colo¬ 
nel, “ nothing loath,” was also to be of 
the party, and lady Delaware in the suc¬ 
cess of her plans was completely happy. 

Sir John knew not in what mind he 
was about the matter; he had, it is true, 
given his consent to the plan, some three 
months before; how they had gone he 
knew not. With three months between 
them, he thought he would have almost 
consented to have sold himself to the 
devil. This plan, in fact, was almost as 
bad. How he had been such a fool he 
could not think; but who would have 

vox., ii. r thought 
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thought that three months would ever 
have gone by! If Jack Ladbrooke was 
with him, the thing might be support¬ 
able. Why should he not ? He wrote 
to honest Jack, and got liis promise to 
join them in Berkshire. 

Rosalie heard much about this intend¬ 
ed trip, without being able to glean whe¬ 
ther she was included in the arrange¬ 
ment; and though she had arrived at that 
blessed state of indifference that ren¬ 
dered her perfectly quiescent about the 
matter, yet she w’ondered that in some 
of her cousin John’s discourses he had 
not thrown a light upon the subject, and 
have at least removed the uncertainty, 
which was the only thing that disturbed 
her. To go, she anticipated, would only 
be to exchange one prison-house for ano¬ 
ther—to stay, held out no object of at¬ 
traction. It is true, she should once more 
gain quiet possession of the library; 
“ But, oh! how silent and sad I shall 
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be!” she exclaimed, and* she looked for 
a moment with less displeasure on the 
tormenting interruptions other cousin.* 

Since Ruth PleydelPs constant visits 
to the house, Rosalie had seen the ba¬ 
ronet through a very different medium ; 
and though when domiciliated in the 
library with herself, he was the same 
unlicked creature as ever, yet in the 
drawing-room, where he had acted as 
much as he could up to the lesson he 
had learned from books, he came more 
up to her idea of a (irandison or a JJel- 
ville, than any one she yet had seen in 
London. 

Her discrimination did not lead her 
to discover that he was there only play¬ 
ing the part, and when she has seen him 
assiduously stoop to pick up a dropped 
glove, gracefully place a chair, and at¬ 
tentively open and shut a door, she has 
sighed despondingly, and wished that 
she had such a lover. 
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Sir John rose some steps in her good 
graces after witnessing his powers; why 
eould not she excite him to the same de¬ 
licate devotion ? The ichy ? was soon 
answered; for she had now' learned the 
difference between black stuffs, and silks 
and satins. But the knowledge gave 
nothing to her happiness; it disgusted 
her with her toilet, and she now added 
to her other deficiencies, that of being a 
slattern. 

As her regard for sir John increased, 
her pleasure in Miss Pleydell’s society 
sensibly diminished ; she had before felt 
grateful for any little attention so fine a 
lady had shewn her; and as these were 
frequent and well bestowed, Miss Pley- 
dell was making some inroads to her af¬ 
fections. Now things were changed; sir 
John in public turned out just the hero 
to her fancy, and Miss Fleydell assumed 
the character of a dangerous rival. Yet 
what mattered it what she thought? 

who 
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who she liked, and who she disliked ? 
it changed not one iota the arrangement 
of things. She was an atom—a mill- 
horse, who had nothing to do but to per¬ 
form her daily round, and by perpetual 
simulation, shield herself as much as she 
could from wanton malignity and op¬ 
pression. 

There is a principle in the human 
mind that leads us to believe we have it 
in our power to make ourselves beloved, 
where we take an interest in exciting 
the obligation. But Rosalie had no such 
hope; her cousin evidently looked upon 
her as an intruder, as a butt for his wit, 
and as an object on which be could with 
impunity exhaust the whole catalogue 
of his testy humours, and unprovoked 
ill temper. At first, believing he knew 
no better, she had laid all blame to the 
score of his youthful ignorance and im¬ 
pertinence; and as such had received 
his contempt with feelings more excited 
to anger, than to sentimental regrets on 
f 3 the 
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the occasion,. * Once seeing him with 
Ruth Pleydell totally changed her con¬ 
ception of things. She saw him just the 
being her most fertile imagination could 
paint; distinguished by his learning, the 
elegance of his form, the ease of his ad¬ 
dress; alike the favourite of the fair, the 
learned, and the gay; and her mind from 
the moment espoused a new set of ideas 
very detrimental to her former self- 
Complacency. 

All fault now came home to herself ; 
and in vain did she seek refuge from her 
own insignificancy in the amusements 
of study; it only served to point out yet 
more clearly the state of her deficiency; 
and racked by inferiority and ambition, 
her time was wasted in sighs of regret 
and tears of disappointment. 

Sir John was not long in perceiving 
some alteration in his cousin’s manners— 
a resignation to the worst, that she had 
in vain attempted at assuming. With 
nothing perhaps further from his 

thoughts 
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thoughts than its amelioration, he set 
about discovering what new vapour 
had possessed her. It was natural his 
own annoyances should point him out'a 
leading question; and he asked her, if' 
she kicked as much as he did, about 
this business of Berkshire ? 

Although Rosalie, from habit, was 
generally at no loss to comprehend his 
meaning, yet the present question called 
for a clearer explanation, and the “ eh, 
John?” pronounced in its usual broad 
way, after the following mode procured 
it—“ 1 say, Rose, do you jib as confound¬ 
edly as I do, at this plan of running 
down to Berkshire?” 

She now understood him; but he wait¬ 
ed not for her answer, but continued 
with great virulence—“ Such nonsense! 
such devilish nonsense! and then the old 
lady talks about ‘ fashion!’ a fiddle-de- 
dee, I say, for fashion. Will fashion re¬ 
concile me to the trouble of being on the 
F 4 (ju i 
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qui vive all day,? I shall not be able to 
do it, I give my mother warning. And 
then instead of walking over the turf, as 
She in her infinite wisdom prognosti¬ 
cates, I shall look like a hang-dog fool 
distanced! distanced! ay, you may stare. 
I’ll lay you any thing you like, you’ll 
see me at the end of the time chassc-ed." 

“ What’s that?” asked Rosalie, who 
had never to her knowledge heard the 
term before — “ what are you talking 
abput, John ? You may look angry, but 
I cannot help it if I do not understand 
you.” 

“It was no use talking to such an igno¬ 
ramus!” he exclaimed ten timesover—-“no 

A 

use in the world!” and his attention 
changed to the set of his coat, and the 
beauty of his China silk waistcoat. “ Do 
you think I am the thing?" he asked, 
planting himself in a becoming attitude 
before the long pier-glass, and placing 
his hand at each side of his waist to make 

its 
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its taper dimensions more conspicuous. 
“ Why don’t you drill yourself, Rose, 
after my fashion?” Rosalie tossed uj> 
her head and turned away from him. 
“ Why don’t you take in a reef, I say, 
in your tackle ? Look at Miss Pleydell!” 
he seemed, as he examined Rosalie’s un¬ 
shaped figure, tor the first time to he 
struck by the comparison. Rosalie 
bridled more than ever, as, bursting into 
a horse-laugh, he exclaimed—“ Why, 
Miss Manners, by Jove! you are built 
like a Dutchman!” 

The circumference of Rosalie’s waist 
was not lessened by the indignant and 
wounded pride that swelled within her. 
Humiliated and heart-sick, she shrunk 
from what would formerly only have ap¬ 
peared to her as idle raillery; but now it 
sunk deeper into her feelings. She had 
witnessed what her cousin could be, 
when properly excited. She thought of 
Miss Pleydell, and she looked down on 
f 5 her 
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her own poor apparel, and on herself 
was visited all the sins of his delin¬ 
quency. 

Lady Delaware cast little thought to 
any one who did not in some way admi¬ 
nister either to her convenience, splen¬ 
dour, gaiety, or pleasure; and as Rosalie 
rather militated, than added to any of 
these advantages, she was as little the 
occupant of her ladyship’s thoughts as 
convenient. She had not lost one par¬ 
ticle of the horreur of having such a cre¬ 
ditless relative tacked on to her establish¬ 
ment ; and though it was a mortifying 
event to dwell on, yet she resolved that 
the next quarter should see h#r contrive 
to part with the necessary sum, and Miss 
Rosalie settled in some “ seminary for 
young ladies” in the neighbourhood. 

But how many plans are circumvented 
by the accidents that “ flesh is heir to!” 
Lady Delaware, in descending one night 
from her carriage, stepped on one side, 

and 
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and sprained her ankle., For some weeks 
she was confined to her couch; and when 
she could walk, it was only with the as¬ 
sistance of a stick, or the arm of sonfe 
attentive friend who chanced to be near 
her. 

No one can calculate or fancy the 
numberless wants instigated by the hu¬ 
man mind, but those whose infirmity of 
body has refused to lend its motion to¬ 
wards their achievement. It is true, 
lady Delaware had servants at her com¬ 
mand; but there were hours when it 
was impossible to keep them in the room 
with her. A stick she rejected imme¬ 
diately ; she was too much in the down¬ 
hill of life to make it at all interesting, and 
she hated the very sight of it. Her friends 
to be sure were all attention; but when 
they were most obsequious, she had no 
desire for assistance; and when they were 
engaged, her policy would not let her 
torment them with her wants and im¬ 
portunities. 

f 6 In 
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In this dilerpma, Rosalie took the 
character of a “ God-send!” she would be 
a sort of blind beggar’s dog, that must 
db any thing at the bidding of its mas¬ 
ter; and though mortified to death by 
its necessity, she was by her ladyship 
immediately installed in her new office. 

Let no one say, “ Misery has done her 
worst for me—she can go no further!” 
Rosalie had been before, comparatively 
speaking, only a mouse in a trap; but 
now she w r as thrown under the very 
claws of the enemy, and she was not long 
in feeling the difference. To her there 
was no “ pat dc velars” to coax her to 
her duty ; irritated with her own incapa¬ 
bility, lady Delaware wreaked it all up¬ 
on her niece in private, and in public 
Rosalie had equal trials to endure, 
through the medium of her own morti¬ 
fications. 

The clothes she had brought with her 
to town, still constituted the extent of 
her wardrobe. She could not now, as 

formerly. 
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formerly, hide herself in a*back room till 
the hour of dinner, and the moment the 
repast was ended, again shrink back to 
this refuge to her insignificance. She 
was now perforce drawn out into the 
garish eye of day; subject to the same 
light that shewed off the brilliancy of 
others, but which, alas! only drew forth 
to notice her wretched insufficiency. 
Possessing more perhaps than her sex’s 
share of vanity, it was a bitter stroke 
this being presented to the public, with 
no adventitious claim to their regard or 
attention. She could not understand the 
feelings that had possessed her on first 
entering London. Then it was her most 
ardent desire to attain a post subject to 
observation; now solitude seemed the 
only solace that could mitigate her woes; 
and, to use her cousin’s words, she kicked 
as confoundedly as he did, about this 
business of Berkshire. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Westcombe Hall was situated in the 
most desirable part of the county of 
Berkshire. Its neighbourhood was good, 
and for those who delighted in pictu¬ 
resque scenery, there was to be found in 
its locality ample scope for its indul¬ 
gence. 

The house was of that description, 
whose noble and important exterior, 
while it offered nothing to the eye of 
taste, yet promised much to the lovers of 
space, comfort, and grandeur. It ap¬ 
peared quite to have come up to the 
wishes of its every proprietor; no brick 
was newer than the rest; nothing had 
been added, nothing taken away; and 
its square walls and high sash windows, 

pro- 
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proclaimed themselves *the same as 
when first entered upon by its prime¬ 
val possessor. 

It had, during the late sir John’s life, 
been the scene of the family scjour, only 
four months out of the twelve; her lady¬ 
ship prefering the gaieties a fashionable 
watering-place afforded, to the starch din¬ 
ner-company and formal visits she was 
forced to endure in the Country. 

Since it had become the property of 
her son, she looked upon the Hall with 
less disgust and aversion. It was differ¬ 
ent now to formerly: the money it made 
away with, if not spent there, never 
would be hers; and she had therefore 
lost the drawback the reflection always 
caused her, that in a “ darling watering- 
place,” how much more delightfully she 
could appropriate it. Her son’s guardians 
were liberal, and every penny now spent 
there, came (placed therein trust) out of 
their pockets. This altered the whole 

arrange- 
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arrangement df tilings; and her plan was 
to spend as much of her time there as 
she could manoeuvre her son to consent 
to. .She knew the surest road to success, 
was to do what she could towards mak¬ 
ing the first visit there agreeable; and 
the desire of establishing it on sure 
grounds, had made her keen upon secur¬ 
ing the company of Ruth Pleydell. But 
how often it is, those things we build on 
most securely for our advantage, are the 
ones that sap the fruition of our under¬ 
takings ! Were this fully believed, the 
desire of shaping out our own fate by 
our own exertions would become less 
violent, and perhaps, at the same time, 
the success we aim at more certain. To 
impulse however we must accredit the 
blame; it is that leads us into scrapes, 
which, when there, we have only to blame 
ourselves for, and then to exert our phi¬ 
losophy to make the best of them. 

Notwithstanding the ardour of his pro¬ 
fessions. 
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fessions, perhaps Ruth Pleydell was the 
last person in the world whose presence 
could impart any felicity to the baronet. 
Too zealous of success to give up any 
portion of the studied conduct that held 
out hopes of ensuring it, she was a per¬ 
petual restraint upon his natural man¬ 
ners ; and though he could not but ac¬ 
knowledge to himself that, if money 
would do it, he should be well paid for 
the exertion, yet he sighed over the pro¬ 
jected loss of liberty, and while too keen- 
sighted not to perceive the disparity be¬ 
tween them, he shrunk from the pros¬ 
pect that presented itself in the long life 
before them. Neither this distrust how¬ 
ever in himself, nor the difficulties he 
had to encounter, for a moment served 
to turn him from his purpose. His be¬ 
haviour was a tissue of inconsistency— 
striving after that, the acquisition of 
which he looked on with reluctance; and 
sacrificing his scruples to the avaricious 

principle 
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principle that instigated the exertion. 
Thus, one moment he was impelled on 
to the enterprise; the next pondering 
over the disadvantages that were attach¬ 
ed to it; weary of the labour of conceal¬ 
ing his failings, yet proud of the repu¬ 
tation and good fortune his counterfeited 
perfection had procured him. 

No one however dreamt of the pros 
and cons that sometimes disturbed him: 
he was unremitting as ever in his devoirs 
to Ruth • seeming to rest his whole store 
of happiness on obtaining her smile, and 
appearing to dread nothing so much as 
her disapproval. 

Even Rosalie, who perhaps saw more 
of her cousin in his unguarded moments 
than any body, never questioned the sta¬ 
bility of his wishes; and as to her they 
seemed acted up to with vigour and 
firmness, she doubted not but eventually 
he would secure the object of his desires. 

Vanity, it has been said, is a passion 

which 
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which crosses its own purposes, and be¬ 
gets contempt where it means to inspire 
admiration. But if ever vanity was ad¬ 
missible, it must be confessed it was in 
iluth Pleydell. Possessing all the per¬ 
fections of body which poets have sung, 
and apparently all the accomplishments 
of mind which moralists have recom¬ 
mended, she must have been more than 
mortal, not to have imbibed some por¬ 
tion of the flattery so plenteously lavisb- 
upon her. 

Yet while possessing a person formed 
to inspire all the tenderness of love, her 
heart remained at rest; beating in uni¬ 
son to none who had yet sought to gain 
it; and whilst seducing the mind by t)ie 
suavity of her demeanour, she yet im¬ 
pressed upon the conviction of her sui¬ 
tors, that she only looked upon their 
professions with indifference, and that 
while caprice and levity ruled her con¬ 
duct, it fell not to the luck of any of 

their 
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their lots to"win her. This conduct was 
tantalizing to many, more especially to 
those spendthrifts who meant to rebuild 
their fortunes on the acquisition of hers, 
and who misled by her easy and conci¬ 
liating manners, had passed many nights 
in dreams of acquired happiness, and days 
in representations of how they should 
regulate their future felicity. She had, 
in fact, been spoilt by the world’s un¬ 
sought, unsolicited attention ; and it 
was reserved for one who little dreamt 
of his power, unconsciously to pique her 
into a desire of eliciting a return to the 
first spring of her affections—affections 
that had wakened into life almost un¬ 
known to herself—affections that she 
had believed herself unequal to, and 
which she almost hated herself for har¬ 
bouring. Yet they had sprung up un- 
looked for, uncalled for, gaining no re¬ 
turn ! and she who had been the very 
“ synosure for wandering eyes,” bid fair 

to 
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to be herself a despairing lover. But 
what will not a woman venture to gain 
the object of her wishes! She who had 
only shone in crowds, now became the 
delight of the private circle; and she 
who had considered all time lost, not 
spent in either Bath, Brighton, or Lon¬ 
don, had readily consented to undergo 
the penalty of three weeks’ seclusion in 
the country. 

• Rosalie, as has been before narrated, 
was become the epitome of a blind beg¬ 
gar’s dog to her ladyship ; and as the 
bodily pains of the sufferer communicat¬ 
ed themselves to her mental sensibili¬ 
ties, her temper had rather increased in 
ascerbity towards Rosalie, at the time 
she looked to her for so many services 
and attentions. Wearied to death by 
the tediousness of her recovery, she only 
waited to be released from the constraint 
imposed by visitors, to give way to her 
nervous irritability. Nothing Rosalie 

did 
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did had the power of pleasing her; even 
her height was made the vehicle for com¬ 
plaint ; and she never rested on her arm, 
but it elicited the remark, “ how much 
she disliked to be supported byagaw-' 
key!” 

There was a quietness about Rosalie, 
that left it uncertain whether these irri¬ 
tating attacks were either attended to, 
or heeded. Complaint never escaped her 
lips. Rut it is not always complaint that 
marks the susceptibility of the sufferer. 
Rosalie felt it all—felt each mortification 
with added stings, that was inflicted in 
the presence of her cousin. Refore Ruth 
Pleydell also, lady Delaware became less 
guarded; and it was then, if ever, the 
poor worm would shew symptqms of 
turning. But a convulsive contraction 
of the muscles, a suspension of the breath, 
never failed to set all to rights again; 
and once on her guard, nothing possess¬ 
ed the power of either exciting or rous¬ 
ing her. 


We 
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We always aim at a period of enjoy¬ 
ment, and termination of trouble; and it 
is this hope alone that supports the mind 
in the midst of oppression and uncer¬ 
tainty. The haven of Rosalie’s desires 
was, to render herself adequate for the 
task, and then to take the place of go¬ 
verness to some “ cherub of a child,” in 
a nobleman’s or gentleman’s family. She 
had not read novels for nothing; and the 
situation, if the interest were properly 
kept up, promised her, at least, the heir 
apparent as a reward for her labour. 
This it was that in every spare moment 
made her have recourse to her studies; 
and as they gradually dawned upon her, 
and she became more sanguine of suc¬ 
cess, her intervals of pleasing expectation 
were conjured up more frequent. It was 
then her troubled heart would beat with 
less anguish ; and when her friends were 
most unkind, it was on this prop of pro¬ 
mised independence that she fondly* 
leaned for comfort. 


Time, 
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Time, however, whicli is “ the wise 
man’s estate,” was not at her disposal; 
and though she suffered no moment to 
lie waste by idleness, yet she found that 
the tax her aunt levied on her services 
interfered much with her progress. To 
read in her aunt’s presence annoyed her 
ladyship as much as when, as she termed 
it, “ Rosalie sat with her hands before 
her.” Work was the only occupation 
that was allowed to proceed without a 
censure—a pursuit Rosalie always hated, 
and which now gained double dislike in 
her mind, from the ungracious manners 
of her who imposed it. 

<4 What makes your needle sing so ; 
Rosalie?” asked her cousin, one growing 
day, the end of April, when all seemed 
enjoying the first glimpse of summer 
but poor Rosalie, wdio was plying the 
needle faster than ever. “ Damn it!” he 
continued, “ it- makes as much noise as 
the canary bird over the way! what, 1 
say, makes it sing so? 
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“ My hands are so war/n, that is all!” 
she replied rather tetchely, without ceas¬ 
ing a moment in her occupation. 

Her cousin raised his eyes to the eeil- 
•ing, expressive of the shock his delicacy 
had received; and mimicking her tone, 
he continued—“ That is all! I thought 
young ladies’ hands were never warm, 
Miss Rosalie: you never hear MissPley- 
dell’s needle make that lively accompa¬ 
niment to her exertions.” 

“ Exertions!” replied Rosalie, repeat¬ 
ing his words in her turn ; “ Miss Plcy- 
dell never exerts herself; unless it is 
when you are present, to excite observa¬ 
tion. Her work will never make her 
warm, or any body else either. She never 
works—for I cannot call the turning 
about a bit of satin-stitched muslin in¬ 
to all sorts of contortions, to shew off her 
hand, as coming at all under the desig¬ 
nation.” 

Sir John did not interrupt her, and 
VOL. II. G she 
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she continued—“ Why she only, I am 
prety sure, brings it out to shew her gold 
thimble; and then to tell the story, that 
my lord this-man gave it to her, and 
my lord that-man was jealous about 
her. Besides, look at her work-box! 
never tell me, that a person with their 
things all laid out in that apple-pie order, 
ever does any work that is of actual ser¬ 
vice to them!” 

“ Why, I must say,” observed the ba¬ 
ronet, “ that her set-out is a very diffe¬ 
rent one to yours!” eyeing as he spoke 
her untidy basket—“ How should you 
like to have a work-box instead of this 
homely concern?” giving it a kick with 
his foot that upset it as he concluded. 

?‘Oh! above all things!” exclaimed 
Rosalie, with mock heroics, as she stoop¬ 
ed to readjust her basket; “ oh! above all 
things!—to look at of a Sunday; but for 
nothing else. It would take more time 

to keep it-” She paused a moment; 

then 
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then giving it a pronunciation peculiar 
to herself, she continued—“ to keep it 
comrne ilfaut, than my aunt would rea¬ 
dily consent to spare from my labours.” 

* A laugh of derision was made the 
most of by her cousin, before he asked 
—“ How long have you known French, 
madam Rosalie ? Com me if. flint, indeed ! 
—one would take yon for a fine lady.” 

Rosalie instinctively cast her eyes 
over her dress. It certainly was any 
thing but that which might have in¬ 
duced her to take up the character— 
“ Fine lady, indeed!” she exclaimed, re¬ 
adjusting her unbuttoned sleeve as she 
spoke, as though willing to use her en¬ 
deavours towards making things better; 
“ rather say a housemaid !—a scullion ! v 
She brushed her hair from off her fore¬ 
head as she concluded, and seeming 
roused to more than usual indignation 
at her disgraceful appearance, resumed 
her work, which she had lain down, with 
c 2 


more 
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more than twofold ardour. There was 
an elegance in the form of the hand that 
guided the needle, that could not be dis¬ 
guised by the homeliness of the cover¬ 
ing that encircled it; neither was the ex¬ 
pansive bust, and well set shoulders, to be 
defaced by the rusty black stuff that en¬ 
shrouded them. It was all seen by her vo¬ 
latile cousin—all felt! even to the dark 
glossy hair, that alone bore testimony of 
the hand of taste, or that the graces pre¬ 
sided in any degree at her toilet. Sir 
John sat and gazed upon her with a nou- 
velle sort of sensation : a haughtiness had 
gathered on her brow, which lent a dig¬ 
nity to her whole appearance, at the same 
time that the brilliant tint it excited on 
her check improved her complexion. 

“ You would wish to dress smarter. 
Rosy?” he asked; and there was a pe¬ 
culiar cadence in the tone never before 
called forth from her frolicsome relative. 
“You would wish to dress smarter?—a 

gown. 
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gown, for instance, like Miss Pleydell’s ? 
not such a dowdy concern as this is?— 
eh, Rosy ?” 

Rosalie raised her eyes and fixed them 
ihtentlyon him, as she replied—“ Were 
I to begin to wish, John, I have things 
of dearer interest to exert them on, than 
Miss PJeydell’s llippets and flappets, and 
all her vast catalogue of finery. Rut I 
have read in a book, that ‘ wishing is the 
hectic of a fool,’ therefore 1 can tell you, 
you will not catch me tt-wishing. My 
aunt will let me go in rags soon, and my 
toes out of my shoes, I reckon. But 
what is it ? I believe, like tearing the 
skin from the poor eels, it is nothing 
when you are used to it.” 

There was a sigh quivered on her la’st 
words, and they were hurried that she 
might finish them and conceal it. 

“ Where are you going to?” her cou¬ 
sin asked, for she had risen, and was col¬ 
lecting her work together as though pre- 
G 3 paring 
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paring to leave the apartment. “ Do not 
go. Rose. Ruth Pleydell is gone out 
shopping with my mother; and if you 
make yourself scarce. Rose, I shall have 
no one to speak to me.” 

She reseated herself, and as she stoop¬ 
ed to replace her basket, sir John saw a 
tear drop upon it. It was the first thing 
that brought to his comprehension that 
the poor brow-beaten creature before 
him possessed her share of feeling. He 
could scarcely believe it! he had never 
seen her betray any other emotion than 
anger; and he sought to gain a view of 
her countenance, that he might be quite 
sure she was really weeping. Rosalie 
however had turned her back towards 
him; her head was scrupulously bent 
over her employment, and from the in¬ 
cessant singing of the needle, she appear¬ 
ed to be working faster than ever. 

Sir John was most unaccountably 
checked in his propensity for teasing, 

and 
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and he sat for many morhents silent be¬ 
side her. The miracle struck Rosalie: 
but believing from it her cousin ’ was 
playing her some practical joke, she sud¬ 
denly turned round, forgetful of her tears, 
saying at the same time—“ Don’t be so 
silly, John ; I know you are doing some¬ 
thing to plague me.” 

She found, however, sir John deep in 
rumination—rumination so intent, that 
it was a moment before he could recover 
his abstracted attention. When he did, 
her doleful visage was the first thing that 
occupied him. lie looked at it, and the 
more he gazed the more it excited his 
wonder. 

“ What do you stare at so?” Rosalie 
at length pettishly asked, turning away, 
and again concealing her countenance 
from him; “ you stare like a stuck pig, 
cousin John! I never did see any thing 
so tiresome.” 

A very little only was essential to turn 
g 4 the 
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the current of the baronet’s feelings 
against her: what they had been was 
scarcely known to himself; but they were 
momentary, and her last speech had en¬ 
tirely dispelled them. It had sunk her 
down to her usual low standard in his 
estimation; while it dispelled every ro¬ 
mantic thought he had formed of her 
possessing any thing in the shape of ex¬ 
cellence. Yet although the sentiment of 
admiration had been but a short-lived 
passion in the baronet’s breast towards 
his cousin, yet unconsciously to himself 
it left better feelings in his heart, than 
any he had yet entertained towards her; 
and though the tormenting her consti¬ 
tuted still a prime ingredient in his own 
felicity, yet he would now sometimes 
exert himself to controvert it, when put 
in practice by his mother. 

At a time when her son was less taken 
up with Ruth Pleydell, this conduct 
might have given her ladyship some ap- 

pre- 
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prehensions; but now she looked upon 
it merely as a passing fit of opposition; 
and detecting, as she thought, the source 
from whence it sprung, it annoyed her 
only as it interfered with the “ eloquence 
that aims to vex;” and which was gene¬ 
rally the sole object of her petulant cor¬ 
rections. 


G 5 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


It has been observed, that “ a vain man 
insensibly begins to love that of which 
he is proudbut although Ruth Pley- 
dell exactly satisfied the baronet’s taste, 
and he knew in this respect he was only 
feeling in concert with the public opi¬ 
nion, yet he saw the day approach that 
was to give them the lionourof her society 
exclusively to themselves, without any 
great burst of felicity on the occasion. 

His mother, who piqued herself on 
her management, had arranged that they 
were all to travel in her barouche toge¬ 
ther ; dwelling on the virtues of her usual 
auxiliary, “ propinquity,” (while she re¬ 
served a corner for the colonel,) as a ne¬ 
ver-failing charm of bringing people 

sooner 
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sooner than any thing else to their ulti¬ 
mate desideratum—matrimony. 

Her son heard her plan in silence; and 
she was launching forth on its political 
advantages, when the baronet cramped 
her manceuvering genius in the bud, by 
quietly saying—“ It is all very fine talk¬ 
ing of the thing, mother; but like the 

poor prince H-H-, I should be 

as sick as a dog before I had got to the 
end of two stages.” 

Lady Delaware was for a moment con¬ 
founded ; but soon recovering herself— 
“Sick!” she said, “John, dear! non¬ 
sense! you have never been sick since 
you were a child—a mere baby!” 

Sir John gave a knowing shake of his 
head, as much as to say he was best cap¬ 
able of judging; which her ladyship 
mistaking the sense of, she again allud¬ 
ed to her plans with returning self-com¬ 
placency—“ Me and Iluth on one seat, 
John ; you and Clayton on the other.” 

g 6 “ Back 
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“ Back to the horses! wheugh!” inter¬ 
rupted her son. 

“ But then anticipate your future suc¬ 
cess !” continued his mother, “ sitting 
just opposite each other! and though 
the colonel may be very well in his 
way,'’ this was said with carelessness, 
“ think of the advantage you will gain, 
should she fall upon making a compari¬ 
son." 

“ Advantage, indeed!” exclaimed! sir 
John. “ It is all damn castles in the air, 
mother. I’ll tell you what” .— he grew 
impatient as he proceeded—" I’ll tell yon 
what, mother, I cannot ride shut up in 
a box, and I wont!—and there’s an end 
of it.” Here relaxing a little in his pe¬ 
tulance, he condescended to expostulate, 
and added—“ I cannot. The fact is, I 
cannot, mother. A round-about — a 
swing at a fair—sea-sickness—all nothing 
to it! In twelve miles I should look 
like a poor devil going to an hospital! 

and 
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and then how stands the comparison 
with the colonel ?” 

He laughed heartily at the picture he 
in imagination drew of his probable si¬ 
tuation ; and then coolly observed to his 
mother, that she need not trouble herself 
in providing a birth for him, as he had 
long settled to drive himself down in his 
tilbury, and had even sent on a horse to 
help him on his journey. 

“ And if the day is fine, Ruth Piey- 
dell is, no doubt, to be brought to con¬ 
sent to enjoy the open carriage with 
you !” His mother said this with a sig¬ 
nificant nod at her own sagacity; con¬ 
cluding with the old saying, “ set a thief 
to catch a thief.” But she rather slurred 
it over at the end, seeming sorry she had 
hit upon it; and added hastily—“ That 
is, John, dear, I am surprised you see 
occasion to conceal any thing from your 
mother.” 

“ What do I conceal?” be asked, a 

little 
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little disturbed at her ladyship’s conclud¬ 
ing observation. 

“ Why, that it is settled Ruth is to 
travel in the til. with you.” 

He stared at his mother—“ And what’s 
to become of my groom ?” 

“ Groom, John!” her ladyship laugh¬ 
ed reproachfully—“ why,” she continued 
in a persuasive tone, “ I think he must 
give place to your bride-elect, ltuth 
Pleydell.” 

“ I’ll be hanged if he does,” emphati¬ 
cally returned the baronet; and turning 
on his heel, and muttering between his 
teeth—“ Bride—devil!” he left his mo¬ 
ther to make the best of the frustration 
of .her arrangement. 

The carriages were before the door at 
the appointed time the next morning; 
that is, the dashing tilbury of the baro¬ 
net, and her ladyship’s family barouche 
with four post-horses. 

The imperials were strapped on to the 

one. 
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one, and the box-coats neatly spread in 
the other, and they only waited for 
two very important personages, namely, 
the colonel and Ruth Pleydell. A cha¬ 
riot, however, was soon heard turning in 
at one end of the street, while the colo¬ 
nel on foot bustled round a corner of the 
other; and in the space of a very few 
moments, the little cavalcade began to 
move on its journey. 

Nothing perhaps is so exhilarating to 
an English constitution, as the locomo¬ 
tion of travelling. The very postboys 
wear a mirthful face. Cares and per¬ 
plexities are left behind, and all seems 
joy upon the occasion. 

Rosalie, who was promoted to the spat 
inside her cousin had rejected, felt ex¬ 
cited into something like happiness by 
the bustle and confusion. It was a sen¬ 
sible relief the having for that day no 
work to do; her heart was light, and 
though it all brought back to her me¬ 
mory 
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mory the day she travelled in the stage¬ 
coach to London, yet by reading the 
milestones, and the names over the shop- 
doors in the different towns they passed 
through, she contrived to divert her 
mind from distressing itself by dwelling 
on the recollection too intently. As they 
however left London further behind, her 
occupation was less frequent; long tracts 
of road had now nothing to offer for her 
amusement, but a finger-post here and 
there, and the anxiously anticipated mile¬ 
stone ; and quite giddy at length with 
glancing over the wheels, and watching 
the trees, which, to her disturbed vision, 
seemed dancing in the hedge-rows, she 
changed her position, and occupied her¬ 
self by what was passing within the car¬ 
riage. 

Rosalie knew little of the passion of 
envy ; yet she could not look on Ruth 
Fleydell, who sat before her, without 
feeling a pang of discontent at her own 

inferiority. 
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inferiority. Neither was this sentiment 
alone confined to the outward advan¬ 
tages the heiress possessed over her;*no, 
it was her mind, her manner, above all 
things, which Rosalie admired,and which 
made her sigh over her own deficiency. 

With apparently little regard for the 
opinion of the world, Ruth Pleydell ne¬ 
ver failed in securing its approbation. 
She united the qualifications of the wo¬ 
man of fashion, and the scholar; making 
however the latter only subservient to 
increase the brilliancy of the former; 
from the conviction that it is not easy to 
shine in the one, without relinquishing, 
or at any rate deteriorating from, the 
other. Amid however the playfulness 
of her humour, and the readiness of her 
wit, it peeped forth, gaining the applause 
of those, who, if it bad appeared in un¬ 
varnished oolours, would have set it 
down as pedantry, and have in that light 
condemned it * From having mixed so 

many 
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many years in society, where scarcely a 
word, a gesture of hers had been neglect¬ 
ed, she had gained that careless security 
in herself, which, when once acquired, 
never is lost sight of. No timidity ob¬ 
scured the lustre of her talent; but if as¬ 
sumed to suit any favourite purpose, it 
was done with a confidence in her power, 
that never failed to obtain for 'her the 
very end she xiesired. 

It is a true observation, that they who 
engage the passions in their favour, will 
find they have, in some measure, secured 
the obedience of reason; and never per¬ 
haps was it more strongly exemplified 
than in regard to Ituth Pleydell. She 
uijiformly influenced the minds of her 
associates without their knowing it, or 
understanding exactly how she enthralled 
them; and counteracted their purposes, 
and detected their opinions, ere they were 
aware they had formed them. 

Although Rosalie waS perfectly hors 

dc 
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de combat with the little party, yet the 
lively vein in which she found Ruth 
Pleydell indulging, could not fail of soon 
superseding the milestones in her at¬ 
tention. The lightness of her heart seem¬ 
ed to shine in her countenance; and as 
Rosalie gazed on the clear white, and the 
brilliant, and changeable tints of red, and 
listened to her vivacious and sensible re¬ 
marks, she thought her more fascinating 
than ever, and more secure of becoming 
the wife of her cousin. 

If it is a trite saying, that “ no man 
ever repented holding his peace,” the 
colonel had little cause for repentance. 
For though many of Ruth Pleydell’s 
quaint remarks were addressed to him, 
they elicited no other return, than the 
ever ready bow, and the equally ready 
smile; and Rosalie could scarcely help 
smiling herself, at the pertinacity with 
which he applied them. 

It is sometimes well to leave scope for 

the 
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the imagination; this might be the co¬ 
lonel’s knack of pleasing, for that he did 
please was evident to Rosalie, from the 
pains his fair companions vis-a-vis took, 
not only to set themselves off, but to 
amuse him. In short, they all seemed 
determined to be happy; every thing 
was seen en beau, and the velocity of the 
horses was only equalled by the wheels, 
which were bringing them speedily to 
the end of their journey. 

They had seen little of the baronet 
since they had parted in London; and 
lady Delaware could not forbear to ex¬ 
press her surprise, that he should prefer 
“scurrying on by himself, to driving near 
them, and chatting through the window 
of the carriage.” But Ruth thought that 
it was very natural; young men liked to 
try the speed of their horses; and as the 
colonel chimed into the opinion, observ¬ 
ing, that the dust of one’s own wheels 
was bad enough, without the addition of 

that 
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that of your neighbours; lady Delaware 
tacked round, and with a panegyric on 
“ John, dear!” changed the conversa¬ 
tion. 

It was late in the evening when the 
carriage entered the lodge-gates of West- 
combe Hall; and as they drove through 
its noble avenue of limes, lady Dela¬ 
ware glanced towards Ruth, to observe if 
the grandeur of all around occasioned 
in her mind any pleasurable emotions, 
from* associating in her idea with the ba¬ 
ronet. Nothing however was to be de¬ 
tected in her countenance; it wore the 
same smile that liad illuminated it the 
whole of the journey; the same spright¬ 
liness was yet in force, and she was still, 
with a grace and lightness, touching on 
the most serious and most frivolous 
things, when they reached the portico, 
and the carriage drew up before it. 

The baronet was on the steps to re¬ 
ceive them; and as Ruth descended from 

the 
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the vehicle, he took her hand, and with 
a grace that was worthy even Chester¬ 
field himself, welcomed her to the seat 
of his ancestors. 

For the next day, although they had 
to cut it out for themselves, there w r as no 
visible want of amusement. There was 
the house to be viewed, the paintings 
to be criticised, the gardens and green¬ 
houses to be examined, and though last, 
not least in the baronet’s conceit, the 
noble dogkennel, and the stables. 

Lady Delaware, by the assistance of 
the colonel on one side, and Rosalie on 
the other, hobbled about w ith them as 
long as she w»as able; but though the 
“ spirit was willing, the flesh was weak,” 
and the pain in her ankle at length 
obliged her, as her son expressed it, to 
“ give in,” and to return with Rosalie to 
the drawing-room. It was a difficult 
thing ever to account for her ladyship’s 
displeasure; but Rosalie thought, as she 

listened 
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listened to lier present petulant remarks, 
that she was vexed the colonel had pro¬ 
longed his stroll, instead ol'preferring her 
company, and the satisfaction of still lend¬ 
ing her his assistance. The cause how¬ 
ever mattered little, while the effect was 
so invariably felt the same by Rosalie; 
and site was anticipating the task of 
work, that would soon make her holi¬ 
day at an end, when they were unex¬ 
pectedly joined by the rest of the party. 

• Lady Delaware's countenance bright¬ 
ened ; Ruth Pleydell declared she was as 
lame as herself, from walking over the 
pitched stable court in thin silk shoes; 
and they adjourned to the billiard-room 
to take advantage of its amusement. 
Here they were broke in upon by the 
ringing of the half-hour dinner-bell; and 
as it came long before it was expected, 
they each secretly congratulated them¬ 
selves on having so well got through 
the morning. 


Music, 
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Music, riddles, and rebusses, very well 
filled up the evening. The colonel, to be 
sure, was not so quick in deciphering them 
as lady Delaware might have wished; 
and Rosalie more than once provoked her 
lady?,nip by bursting out in unsolicited 
replies when she thought she had guessed 
them. Rut as the pursuit gave the ba¬ 
ronet an opportunity of making the gal¬ 
lant to Ruth Pleydell, by the pointed 
tenderness conveyed by his selection, it 
was time well bestowed, and promised 
not a little to assist the great concern 
they were engaged in. But one thing 
went decidedly wrong during the even¬ 
ing , and this was, an elegant little device 
of Ruth’s, intended for the baronet, no 
doubt, by some unlucky chance got into 
the hands of the colonel. It began with 
the word “ comme," then there were 
astericks, and the word “Jaime” brought 
it to a finish. Now, in the colonel’s 
hands, all this went for nothing; nobody, 

to 
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to be sure, exactly knew what it meant; 
but as lady Delaware whispered to her 
son, the last word would have* been "suffi¬ 
cient provocation with him, on which he 
might have established Ills proposal. 
She sighed with vexation as she saw the 
colonel turn and twist it about. lie 
mi'dit have known that it was not for 
him ' but then passing through his hands, 
it would have lost its point, even if lie 
had given it to the baronet. To say the 
least <H’ it, it was provoking—very pro¬ 
voking! and in the confusion of her la¬ 
dyship’s ideas, she turned to Hosalie, 
and said — “ If she knew any charades, 
anagrams, or rebusses, she might projio.se 
them.” 

Rosalie looked rather shy at being thus 
unexpectedly called ujion ; which her 
cousin perceiving, it promised too great, 
a chance of fun to be let go by, and lie 
rej)eatcd the command of his mother. 

“ I do not know any,” was in vain al- 
yol. II. H lege.l. 
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leged. Even *Ruth condescended to 
entreat; and her ladyship, with more au¬ 
thority in the tone than before, again re¬ 
peated the application. 

Rosalie however still declared her in¬ 
capacity ; she knew none but those she 
had heard when she was a child—“ And 
those,” she said, “ were too foolish to 
please such old people.” 

“ Old people!” was repeated with a 
burst of mirth by the colonel, her lady¬ 
ship, and Ruth Pleydell. Perhaps lady 
Delaware’s laugh was the most forced of 
the party ; but Ruth declared they were 
only “ children of a larger growth,” and 
therefore begged their age might not de¬ 
prive them of any of the share she should 
give to their amusement. 

The baronet had evidently his laugh 
ready; and he could hardly restrain it, 
as he again urged her, in Ruth’s words, 
to do what she could towards their amuse¬ 
ment. 


Thus 
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Thus beset, Rosalie found it easier to 
say a foolish tiling, than by reman ling 
silent do a wise one ; and though no way 
sanguine of procuring them the object 
they desired, she nevertheless repeated 
the riddle that came the readiest to her 
recollection—“ What is this?” she began, 
but here, for the purpose of getting her 
story quite correct, she hesitated. 

“ We cannot pretend to say,” observed 
the baronet, “till Miss Rosalie does u> 
the favour of repeating it.” 

She gave a “ hem !” and again began 
—“ What is this? 

Mlumptv dump y sat upon a wai), 
liuiUpty had «i ur< a» tdl. 

Not three-score men, »mr ihti t-rcorc more, 

Could jjut humpty dutnpi) tugttlnr ..gain as lie t*;.\ 

Mbe.’ 

She ©eased, and the effect was simulta¬ 
neous; every one laughed—it was a thing 
that could not be resisted ; and though 
the baronet intended to have exerted 
himself that way ft all events, yet lie 
h 2 could 
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could not have supposed any thing could 
so thoroughly have excited him. 

Rosalie looked round her in some sur¬ 
prise ; she saw the mirth was in no way. 
affected, and with a better opinion of her 
petit morcenu than before, she held her- 
delf in readiness to give them its solu¬ 
tion. Every one knew what it was, but 
no one would pretend to guess it; even 
lady Delaware condescended to be jo¬ 
cose ; and, with a glance at the colonel, 
she asked if it was Cupid ? 

Rosalie had enough to do, to say— 
“ No,” to every one; every body guessed; 
but every body guessed wrong. 

“ Is it Hope ?” at length asked the co¬ 
lonel. 

“ Nonsense!” said lluth Jjeydell, 
“ Hope never breaks its bones, ‘‘Three¬ 
score men, and three-score more/ in¬ 
deed ! half a word— -nay half a look, will 
at any time bring'^*| dear little crea¬ 
ture to life again.”* 

She seemed for rfWSment lost in her 

own 
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own reflections; and apparently without 
knowing what she did, sat down and 
played so loud at the piano-forte, that 
she completely put an end to the cha¬ 
rades and rebusscs. 

“ Hope!” said lady Delaware, in a 
whisper to her son; “ mark that, .TohnJ 
I’d almost advise you to strike the iron 
whilst it is hot, and make your proposals 
to-morrow morning.” 


JHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Sm John thought much of his mother’s 
parting speech; %nd he owed a night Df 
disturbed rest to the occasion. It vrafr, 
however, impossible for him to bring hjs 
mind to quite her ladyship’s way of 
thinking; and while he confessed that 


it was pretty evident Ruth Ploy dell ad¬ 
mired him, yet he knew at the same time 
there was yet tnuch to bring about, be¬ 
fore she would consent to have him. 
With this, he settled that. 
not mar all, by the impatienceof 
closure; nothing, it is true, cohj 
more disposed towards him than? 
Ruth at present; bufc to wait a week, at 
least, could not “do tMisfeWm, if it did 




no 
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no good; and he resolved at any rate 
another week should pass before lie gave 
the subject any more of his attention. 

This settled, his equanimity returned; 
and though he wondered, in no very 
gentle terms, what could bring them in¬ 
to the country while it was such damn 
cold weather, yet he accompanied his 
mother into the breskfast-room, with 
apparently his usual share of good hu- 


moujr. 

If it is true the English disposition is 
dependent on the weather, this was a day 
to try the party at Weateombe Hall to 
die utmost. Not a glimpse of sun shone 
through the trees; and the cold easterly 
wihd that howled about, imperceptibly 
tinctured the mind with melancholy. 

was looking very grave when 
tbejbarbnetand his lady-mother entered ; 
halt in a moment' it vanished, and she 


was as usual, 
The colta 


and animation. 
Inining a large 


book 
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book at a separate table; and be even 
looked better pleased since this addition 
to their company. 

“ And wh€$e is Rose?” asked her la- 
dyshi{V#lio bad lately promoted her to 
the office of tea-maker; “ ring the bell, 
John, dear, and let her be sent for.” 

“ Here I am,” Rosalie answered, walk¬ 
ing out from one of the large window 
recesses 

A cup Ruth Pleydell was holding t<jL 
admire the pattern, at this moment fell 
out of her hand. The baronet smiled, as 
he said—“ You look as distressed. Miss 

Pleydell, as though you had broken- 

you have changed colour again* You 
are.ill? let my mother send for some 
doctor, or some aromatic essence^.”' •«’ 

In a moment however Ruth FfeydeU 
was herself again; the fragment&oP the 
cup were removed! *nd though there 
was a visible ccfW$fh| her manner 
during the wh^^|lRl|i||.%llakfast, yet 

she 
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she declared she never was freer from 
indisposition. They however all looked 
sceptical, which perceiving—“What!” 
she said, “ not believe rite?” and catch¬ 
ing up a corronella that Uj^oo a table 
near her, she challenged Rosalie to enter 
the lists against her. 

I cannot play at that," said Rosalie, 
between the mouthfuls of her bread and 
butter, and laying a stress upon the last 
word, which though not understood, yet 
evidently denoted something. 

“ What can you play at then ?” asked 
Ruth, approaching the table on which 
were deposited numba tfassjeu-jeiox, for 
the purpose of making another selection 
—Is it to be,” she continued, “ the de¬ 
vil on two sticks? bandalore ? trous-ma- 

4am$ n 

** J can play at fox and goose,”' inter¬ 
rupted Rosalie, " and that I think is^lie 
game be$t ada ipfced for us." 

* Oh^&gi exclaimed Miss 
dft 5 Pley- 
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Pleydell, who had by some means snap¬ 
ped the cue of a bagattelle-bhard, " ah, 
riel! i am as nervous as a cat this morn¬ 
ing ! "Never '4fcas a irfore mischievous 
disorder}!*', jrtii humming the words, 
“ snap oaks like twigs across your knee,” 
she in evident confusion walked towards 
the window. 

To some this visible cgareiiKM might 
have given subject for wonder; but $0 
lady Delaware it was all attributable to 
one emi.se—namely, Idve! and fixing the 
baronet’s eye, she gave him a significant 
hod, that explained to twin some good 
was to be tk>n@jiqy following Ruth l’ley- 
dt'll to the winctew. Once there, heir 
ladyship thought she had done her duty, 
and she was accepting tlie colonel’s aril* 
to convey her to the dnnving-HSodhy 
when ' a shout from her son 'deterrd^M^ 

“ Jack Ladbrooka,by Jove!” rushing 
past her as he spdl&ih3jKl in the hey¬ 
day of his joy, jpriNgNBljhldJiNt pat on 

the 
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the back that electrified her; and he was 
ready to receive his friend before he had 
half ascended the steps of the vestibule. 

The phenomenon ofjfecing “ honest 
Jack” on foot at that early fappr, and as 
neat, as the baronet expressed it, as 
though he had just turned into lioud- 
street, was explained by his stating, that 
he and his brother were visiting at a 
friend’s house in the neighbourhood ; and 
thotlgh they cogld not be prevailed upon 
to hear of his departure that day, yet he 
promised “ sir Dit,” faithfully, that he 
would join him at dinner on the morrow. 

“ And your brother*?” asked the baro¬ 
net “ cannot we indabe him to come 
among us?” 

Mr. Ladbrooke smiled; and “it was 
soon understood that Valentine was pay¬ 
ing his addresses to his host’s daughter, 

M iss.Wrexhaiot and tliat as the mam- 

“ « 

ma and papa, threw no obstacles in tl«f 
way, willing, Jack con* 

H 6 eluded 
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eluded by saying, his brother had only 
bis own consent to ge{, to make the mat¬ 
ter certain. 

“ What is the lady like?” was asked 
by the >yhole‘party, Itosalie Manners 
excepted. 

“ Like!” repeated Mr. Ladbrooke, 
“ the gold mines of Peru! With the 
right hand she offers you the riches of 
Golconda, with the proviso that the left 
one is to be taken into the bargain.” 

“ And what sort of a paw is it ?” ask¬ 
ed the baronet, with something like a 
licking of the lips that the nabob’s daugh¬ 
ter was still at liberty. 

“ A deuced plain one!” coolly return-, 
ed Jack. 

“ What!” continued the baronet, “ is 
it black ?” 

“ Oh Lord, no!” replied the brother- 
in-law-elect, “ she is paler—as pale as the 
tflevil!” 

“Then what indt)MM^«£o play 

the 
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the suitor?” asked sir John, who perhaps 
was the most competent person to have 
answered the question. But he was 
sporting the disinterested though in 
a comer, it was probable that iftith l*ley- 
dell might be listening. “ What does 
he marry her for?—a parson with a snug 
living! You do not mean to say he does 
it for money ?” 

" I do not, indeed,” said honest Jack, 
with .an expressive shrug; “ I do not, 
indeed ! Far be it from me to settle the 
motives of my brothers. Lord ! they are 
two such zig-zag fellows, I should have 
little else to do, were I to fcegin to cut 
and contrive for them! Why, there is 
the ’squire, who is now with the old 
folks down at the castle, has managed so 
for to forget his bashfulness, as to fall in 
love with a girl he calls ‘ Mirry!’ Mirry 
is the short for ft^lria, il not it ? Maria 
Manners, the daughter of the clerk, sex¬ 
ton, beadl^fn^^’ or some such 

thing— 
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thing—poor as a church mouse! yet the 
•chances are, 1 take it, ten to one he mar¬ 
ries her.” 

The baronet loved sport much too well 

an 

to inte&Opt it, and he said nothing till 
his friend had concluded ; then with mock 
•gravity, seeing from Rosalie’s changing 
countenance that she had heard all, took 
her up to “ honest Jack,” and explained, 
that as a connexion with the families 
was so near being formed, it was right 
he should know her sister, “ Miss Man¬ 
ners—Mr. Ludbrooke.” 

“ Honest Jack,” though confused at 
first, yet ve^ soon recovered; and fan¬ 
cying he read in Rosalie’s speaking eyes 
the question she longed to ask hitn, he 
said—* As I havg said so much, I think 
J had better say all. It is nota^great 
deal; but her© it is ipse Judo. The 
’squire fas wee { icatt.*Jttm, from Ming 
the heir npparcnMMilriB father's wealth), 
about a month liq^aijKil'Iiis way into 

the 
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the country—Fate, I suppose, directing 
him. When there, a pretty wood nymph 
crossed his'path; Cupid q,t hand to aim 
.the blow; and though HOMcords have 
passed between them, yet It## on the 
gentleman’s side is all omnipotent; and, 
your sister willing, no doubt Hymen will 
Soon publish the bans of matrimony.” 

Rosalie did not perfectly understand 
•his story; but she gleaned enough from 
it to hope that her Sister really was about 
to be ^married; and saying she should go 
and write to her direct!}', she prepared 
to leave the apartment. * 

“ I have done u pretty job !” said the 
narrator, turning, on herieaving him, to 
the baronet—“ Why did yon not giw 
me a hint, sir l)it J Shd’s gone off to 
write the whole account to her sister. I 
would father have given a hundred 
pounds than tlupt&higsfcad happened!” 

' “ She shall you object to 


P,” said the b» 
ronet, 
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ronot, with the confidence of one pos¬ 
sessing authority; “ she shall not write 
he ran some,steps after heri-“ Rosalie,” 
he said, “ come back—what are you go, 
ing to dd?" 

“ To write to my sister.” 

“ Nonsense! Come back. My mother, 
I see, is about to walk in the garden.” 

Rosalie stood at the door irresolute; 
lady Delaware she saw was engaged with 
the colonel and Ruth; and reassuced.by_ 
the conviction that she could not be in 
any way desired, she again prepared to 
leave the room. Keying—“ No, John, you 
are mistakenMtodeed I am not wanted— 
I shall have time to write a few words, 
depend on it” 

Here sir John whispered something in 
her ear. For a moment she looked dis¬ 
appointed ; but the next she walked com¬ 
posedly to her ipd continued the 
occupation of h«j* H Bi flfc i y ork as though 
nothing had ha^iilif 


“She 
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“ She has been well broke,” said Mr. 
Ladbrooke, who had attentively watched 
the whole of the proceeding, “ to be 
kept in, I see, merely with the snaffle. 
How did you tame her?” 

“ Tame her!” repeated the baronet, 
“ the sex are never to be tamed—she is 
a perfect devil in petticoats!” 

“ Cousin John” had forbiden Rosalie 
to write home to her family; but her 
anxieties were in a day or two removed, 
by a letter following her from town from 
her sister; part of which ran as follows: 


“ I do not think mamma’s health 
has ever been so well as it was. be¬ 
fore you left us; and as the time draws 
nearer and nearer, her regrets at leaving 
the parsonage .JN&Hpe stronger. Re¬ 
tide all this, s|^psa4i|P fret a good deal 
at the thoit^^iC*S^|t would become 
of me, should anaeUtbrn g happen to her. 

Your 
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Your being provided for was a great com¬ 
fort; but what was to become of me?— 
poor’Mirry was to starve—to be on the 
wide world itbne; in short, there was no. 
end to the a&xious fears that perplexed 
her. She was crying about it one morn¬ 
ing, when a carriage stopped at the gate, 
and Mrs. Ladbrooke got out of it; and 
she had not been in the parlour long, be¬ 
fore she said she was come to say, she 
wanted something—I forget What the 
called it—but it was not a servant quite-* 
the thing however Was, she wanted me 
to live with her*, Mamma jumped for 
joy! that is, s^alMid not jump, for she 
was not strong enough, but she was very 
glad; and she took hold of Mrs. had- 
brooke's hand, and said something that 
made me cry; and so it would y ou, if I was 
to tell you * But hdtfgltot think she will 
die so soon as she btiieraudio shall. Bdt 
she says, she shaU^Gt cMw^ow, so much, 
how soon she hwiltlJMyWawe shall be 


so 
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so well taken care of. It makes me very 
sad w hen she talks about it. What shall 
we do when we lose her? Oh, Rosy! 
all my troubles will then b&to come; for 
I think Mrs. Ladbrooke looks a very 
cross old woman.” 


Thus ended one letter ; which, from 
the date, had been written many months; 
the other, which bore tlve date only of • 
Week past, after some gratifying accounts 
6f her mother’s health, proceeded as fol¬ 
lows : 


“ For some time past, a strange 
man has done nothing else but walk and 
Hde by the parsonage. At first we could 
not make out who.fce was, or what he 
Wanted : tho^ife fears misgave me 
once or twidfU^tWJM Valentine come 
to turn us otif^<4M$lbid nothing about 

it. 
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it. At length it struck mamma, that it 
was one of the Ladbrookes; and so it was; 
but not Val; for Jenny heard him after- 
wards call old Mr. Ladbrooke ‘father;’ 
and Mr. Ladbrooke called him ‘ Jerry.’ 
He is just like the picture of liinaldo in 
the sixpenny book you bought of the 
old woman—though not dressed so fine. 
He always looks at us very hard for a mo¬ 
ment, and then gets out of the way as 
soon as possible. He never speaks; and 
mamma says, from this, she could almost 
believe we were all mistaken, and that it 
is not one of thejjatpttpokes. But Jenny 
is positive: shfcde&ares she heard him 
say, ‘ papa,’ or * father,’ or something 
which makes it nearly certain. I some¬ 
times think it is Valentine, though he 
does not turn us out of the parsonage; 
and if 1 was certain. JL should ask him 
how he did; next tiffi<|Jjttw him. But 
Valentine must bpvejHPpt a great deal, 
if it is him; for % i|p|^ajSet.he was not 


so 
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so tail as me, and this man is ten times 
taller.” 


This letter was a sort of <fiary. It gave 
the e\ents of every day; and Rosalie 
read on fast from one to the other, hop¬ 
ing that the next account would corro¬ 
borate the statement of young I .adbrooke, 
and relate, how “ the young man had fal¬ 
len at her feet, and offered his hand, 
heart, and fortune.” lint there was no- 
thingof the kind; Maria seemed to know 
as little of him at conclusion of her 
letter, as she had at ibe*begilining; and 
what was worse than aK, there was no 
anxiety expressed to become better ac¬ 
quainted. Rosalie found that shc*had 
nursed hopes, that her sister’s packet had 
completely frustrated. She now saw that 
Mr. Ladbrooke WaMfeen talking at rin- 
dom ; and s h a pten tally threatened to 
make him urwpblpd in some way, how 
foolish she thougfjftl'of him to raise ex- 

pec- 
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pectations, that he must have known had 
no foundation. 

The circumstance deprived him from 
gaining a place in her good graces. But,, 
as usual, her sentiments were kept to her¬ 
self ; and indeed had it been otherwise, 
no one would have troubled themselves 
about the matter. 

Mr. Ladbrooke was a superlative ac¬ 
quisition to the party at the Hall*—a host 
within himself! he sung with Miss Rlqy.- 
dell; kept up a sort of </*;«/ flirtation 
with her ladyshipj-jpde with the baro¬ 
net ; played at fciHfpqfc with the colonel; 
and even condescended, without any en¬ 
couragement, to thread needles for Ro¬ 
salie. 

Yet notwithstanding all this versati¬ 
lity of talent, notwithstanding everyone 
see&tkl inclined to'ha phased, there were 
momenta when it retj},tfj||gd much ma¬ 
noeuvring on the pUllPp- ladyship to 
kefptlhe spirits otf%|wiparty from stag. 

ratting. The 
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The best mode* to prevent this, seemed 
to have as many auxiliaries as possible; 
and with this, she encouraged all life at¬ 
tentions of her surrounding acquaint¬ 
ances. Dinner parties w«3r£ given, and 
returned; balls were talked of; and the 
gentlemen persuaded to put themselves, 
and their horses, in training ibr a favourite 
match on a race-ground in the neighbour¬ 
hood. But#ll this would not do; there 

4 

were moments when, to the tenacious eye 
of her ladyship, she saw evidently they' 
did not all pull together. It was idle to 
attribute the bluiucrtf J»y particular in¬ 
dividual; each seerned'dopg their best 
towards increasing the general stock of 
amusement. But it would not do; and 
there was, in spite of all, a flatness in 
tbeir mornings, that even the recapitu¬ 
lation of the last evening’s amusements 
could not recti, 

In this dilemma, her ladyship’s 
thoughts returned to her long projected 

theatrical't. 
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theatricals. The learning of parts, and 
the rehearsals, promised to occupy much 
of tliat time that was now with difficulty 
disposed of; besides, taken in a political 
point of view, it offered much advan¬ 
tage; every play had its Romeos and 
Juliets, and a judicious selection might 
ratify the preference, that was now only 
guessed at between Ruth Pleydell and 
the baronet, by awarding them the parts 
that were best calculated to put them in 
mind of it. 

While thus, however, settling the af- 
fairs of her son, shddid not lose sight of 
her own. Every play had a subordinate 
pair of doves, whose billing and cooing 
might easily be undertaken, and with 
equal share of advantage, by herself and 
the colonel; and the first opportunity, 
after she had settled the affair in her own 
mind, she broached ifchfc the rest of the 
party. 

It was while they %ere (till lounging 

round 
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round tlic break fast-tabic, in all the dnl- 
ness of nothing to do, long after they bad 
finished the repast, tha|Jady Delaware 
commenced the subject, w fliough for the 
first time it had strucft 5 l|i^ of the capa¬ 
bility the room possessed of being trans¬ 
formed into a theatre. 

u Thitee doors, with the draperies, were 
surely made for the purposeexclaimed 
Ruth Pleyd. ll, in an ecstacy, and she 
was soon in a bewitching attitude be¬ 
tween thorny repeating, at the same time, 
some lines, with ciqgant modulation and 
fascinating jest«(l|^W»# 

“ My name is said the baro¬ 

net, in a fine declalSdory tone, follow¬ 
ing her example—“ My name is Nbeval.” 

“ So you told us before,* 1 i*aid “honest 
Jack,” laugliing at his whd%ai 

forced to confess that he had got to the 
end of his tether. 

“Confound it r eclaimed Hite htHttiet, 
as some excuse for tdensdit "me dint a 
vol. n. i prompter. 
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prompter. What is it to be, mother?” 
turning to her ladyship. “ What is the 
bill of fare?., Rule a Wife, and base a 
Wife?” 

Lady Delaware frowned, and quick¬ 
ly added — “'No, John, dear; nothing 
so old fashioned; we must have some 
elegant comedy, something of modern 
date.” 


“ Love a-la-Mode, for instance,” ob¬ 
served Ruth Pleydell. There was always 
so much quaintness in her expressions, 
that left it indefi nit e in the present in¬ 
stance whetherjte qpint something, or 
nothing. Thfci^ibaefvation, however, 
caused a silence-««i awkward pause, as 
thoqgh it had excited embarrassment in 
SOfl^of the.,party. 

John Ladbrooke was the first to break 
it—“ Let it be Tancred and Sigismun- 


#viqg; t it out^n.audible tone; 


“ the, part of 


»y a gentleman. 


. appearancebn any stage whatr 
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t »’cr.” This was said with mock gravity; 
then, turning to Rosalie, he continued— 
“ I’ll tremble you througH^l the persua¬ 
sive accents of the lovely 

‘ Let me exhale my soul m softekt tiansporU, 

Since 1 iguu behold my Sigismunda.” 

“Excellentwas repeated by all. 

But Rosalie looked foolish, and mut¬ 
tering—“ She wasn’t going* to be 1 made 
game of,” turned away, 

“ You have an exceWi# talent!” ex¬ 
claimed lady DektMdK; 

Mr. I ,adbrookg%Ma§®* Then chang¬ 
ing the fire of his ^^0$ the flexibility 
of his countenance, j||6 an expression of 
agitation and astoniflifnent—“ Shall it 
be Hamlet ?” he asked ; then repeating 
the line—“ Angels and ministers of grace 
defend meby the direction of his eyes, 
instituting Rosalie the ghost, he so ter¬ 
rified her, that after interrupting him by 
begging him not to be so disagreeable^ 
12 the 
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she shrunk behind her cousin for protec¬ 
tion.. 

“ Hamlet^jw all means,” observed 
Ruth Pley^pp and I’ll be the beauti-, 
ful Ophelia.? 

“ I hate tragedy!” interrupted her la¬ 
dyship, somewhat pettishly; and it was 
not without reason, for Ruth Fleydell, 
in the ardour of her part, had taken up 
a little chiril ! basket of flowers, and with 
a dangerous sweetness that militated 
against her l|Sfyship’s interests, was be¬ 
stowing them. OB*<hgfr one, with their ap¬ 
propriate ~prr(|^p|, jftt,fhr colonel—and 
—“ I hate tr4mfe|^ again lady Dela¬ 
ware repeated, tone even a little 
sharper than berate. But then to qua¬ 
lify it, continued—“ It is, you know, so 
much easier to make people laugh, than 
it is to make them cry; and we must not 
forget to have some consideration for onr 
gudience.” 

The colonel was now at her side, and 
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her ladyship’s good humour returned 
with him—“ But this is doing nothing,” 
she observed, “ we cannc&fsii all the parts 
of any play ourselves sfcfltfe* 88 we 
have other opinions toiH y afad charac¬ 
ters to suit, let us bring up the subject 
to-day at the Wrexhams.” 

This was agreed to; and the party 
turned their thoughts t*,,some other 
mode of lulling the morning. 


i 3 


CHAP- 
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’TER X. 


AETHOCGBitosalje’s presence was a, very 
essential coftfideration in the article of 
promotinglady Delaware’s comfort when 
at home,, her ladyship, in her visits 
abroad, wmj »»gfid very weH to do with¬ 
out hep^-'^»-thQ|}^||!j ; |^if; > «iltte paid no 
#MMt to persona, jMpjl. refused Jits sup- 
jxortasWupulo ttdylfefl ile drawing-room 
did in anot M^p t there was a wide 
difference be twaefc ^ .3 restless wishes of 
home, and the quiet consequence to be 
supported before strangers. But Rosa- 
lie troubled herself little to investigate 
«$he dktinctipp; *nd though at one time 
$t would have been "her pride to have 
■#ifed the gwrty of every party, yet $e 
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now hailed with pleasure any circum-- 
stance that, by leaving her alone, restored 
to her for a time her formed liberty; and 
a card of invitation w^pmMdered as a 
jour de fete in the dista#iV- 

It was then that the pirls, the lanes, 
and the fields, were run ova* with all the 
agility that remained to heffofjber youth¬ 
ful joyousness.—“ Dear ^tigslade f* she 
would exclaim, as some 'wure of the 
country recalled it to herflwllection— 
then 7 would follow the exclamation of— 
“ Dear maMl|S^||||M|^ dear, dear ’Mi*- 
ry!” Tears *l$elb^hdn Xu re to fiB her 
eyes—she relss IN^H^^mctivityit 
generally ended 1^||fteturning to the 
house, heart-sick ^w$ii^.i|ed, to, take 
advantage of her solifticforjftfafeihe might 
renew her studies. 

11 is an odd world weHKve in, and those 
perhaps who know it htM|.see most ftl ft 
ttffiuzzle them. Rosalie had little knoW- 
ledge of it; and thought of it stillliSS*; 

I 4 yet 
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where she had witnessed double-dealing, 
she was at times on the watch, while ap¬ 
parently pursuing her ijia deviating line 
of dull stupidity; and^i^the aid of a 
tolerable understanding, and a sagacious 
perception, she solved many things, 
that to have disclosed wouldJlfive set the 
whole party in commotimiA 
‘.Sometimes she thougv^ereelfaj^tree- 
ly justified in keeping IgM* from her 
cousin; 1bu£ reflection the 

to eS^nter 

to hfe».< 

“Miss ManneflPiHiRjrth Pleydell, 
peeping out of heir l^^m^9mm*door, 
as Rosalie passed throiigj^9Rte gallery to 
the staircase—" Miss Manners,* sheagain 
repeated, with some tupitibn. 

Rosalie stood to recewwfeer commands. 
She held out her hand to her,as ehe con¬ 
tained — “ Come in •* I hafe something 
1 5 


I wish 
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I wish to say to you.” The door shut, 
and Rosalie was all attention. “ Miss 
Manners,” a|gp&*. began Ruth PleydeU, 
addressing hfigpittt there was so much 
trepidation tfrlter voice, that when she 
had proceeded thus far, it utterly failed 
her. 

There #a%%difference in the departs 
ment of t8HBpt|! ladies, thai might have 
struck upe«B(i >i l>erceptioo-of anaccurate 
observer.; JfcwPJeydell’sciear blue eye 
sought the ground^fe Mda l^Rosalie^s soft 
dafk swfc prcmdlji^fli^^i’iy; it' asked 

^ft^rRuth was 
not prepared tcfijjM^gppIt aad&#pf»* 
rently to strenjg iriB piPb resolution, she 
walked fMH|H|ji|fSto the window. 

There every action a lan. 

guag? perfectly intelligible to Rosalie. 
She saw herkgg^ation—saw all thp 
Workings of tijwliimost recesses of>fc|er 
heart; ae&yeom had seated itself on h«r 
brow, fib^-Miss' Pleydell again turned* 
thdldreas ber. 
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The art of physiognomy was not un-* 
known to Ruth; the eyes are Jhe win¬ 
dows of the soul; and in Rosalie’s she 
read a deprecating look* that depressed 
every hope of ignorance having befriend¬ 
ed her. 


The case was then despe$Rte«*4ier .whole 
strength was requisite; amLifee-expres¬ 
sion of dtiubt and hud4Sfeiiil% a mo¬ 
ment fled, giving placeJjMMiNif anxiety, 
as taking a Valuable a casket 

on tire taMSj^' ! ^|^&jt in tbdii ids of 


Rosalie, 


returned no correspfldl 
bribe for a moment «i 
to lie in it: it receivei 
from her, who had ndj 
sttte in her hand hi 


W anxiety, 
iSSim a casket 
it in th>i|hands of 
If irif plea- 
|ppinei|k»p*fel- 
Uand be siiestb”, 
fervently clasped 
n^Mtire. The 
|p|plk» allowed 
one longing look 
Asad such a trea- 
Kk but the next 


moment saw it proudfy returned to the, 
casket from whence it waft taken. 

16 Ruth 
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Ruth Fleydell stared at her compa¬ 
nion with some amazement, and not 
without reason, for never perhaps was 
creature moredistinct, than Rosalie in 
the drawing-room, and the Rosalie she 
had to d^al with in her amrac/Z-chamber. 
There,jp^f^jgprous expression in her 
eountepmf Jjiat awed her; a splendour 
in her perched her ; -and Ruth 

Fleydell to tremble for the cause 
that engag^^Si ^ when she said, with 
much ic^^atiox^lSp^yjam I had 
here, |^Pleyd^|, i 
ro £ 

bribe^rrtb be 
Were a hundred 
would not 

“ It is a nil 
fluent you,’ 
asperity; “ yo 
^nt te^t upto your duty—a du%r 
that will aecure you no friends, while & 




offered, xn© I 
i Here slie turned 


aversion, 
bf conscience that in* 
ed Ruth, with some 
to remain a fntfc 
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gains you one decided enemy.” Ruth 
paused; then receiving no interruption 
from Rosalie, she continued—“ It is out 
of my way to offer either palliation or 
extenuation for my conduct; such as its 
errors arc, admitting them asi#rH%r#*you 
are in their secret. Is theroM&eri*'ltny 
thing—any thing I can do?*-Httrt®ftiing 
I can give, that will induce^h&ro&keep 
it? Remember-” 


Rosalie ihtemij 
less. Miss Pley 
your wofif 


llutineed- 


“ Why, from the n 
plied Rosalie, “ that 
would believe me.”- 
There was an archnes^HKaded in the 
sarcasm conveyed in tho^W^xpression, 
that Seemed to reflect a#much on her 
own Insignificancy, as it did on' Ruth 
PtapfcU’s double-dealing. 
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Ruth took her passive hand, and press¬ 
ed it between her own; but she spoke 
not. Neither did another word upon the 
subject ever pass between them. 

Thene was however a sensible differ¬ 
ence iB’HattePJeydelPs conduct towards 
Rtitalraafter this conversation; a kind- 
ness,;$fc6rt while she felt.its advantage, 
yet Ii^toB jllisatisfied as to the motives 
from. 4fphenc|^it originated; and while 
looking thejjgbt af a claim in 

ahAMMiher d cpfoe m i ih^^an ^sought to 
^ye H any qktom 9 ffflnikDt 
jjOn the Roadie’s lot 

was raen<l«^s,'|^^^Bli sumnibdadby 
too. nuni^lpiirthliil’s to give way to irri- 

if not kind to her; 
the needle, to |be sure, never was allowed 
to- lie idler Mfetobe had so much to lis¬ 
ten to whtM^phSag its dull course^that 
it lost touch <«df Its heavy monotony. ' 

The whole party indeed were aHR| 
beat proof spirits; the Wrexhams'Jwtf 

entered 
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entered into the idea of private theatri¬ 
cals with avidity; and nothing remapped, 
but to select the piece, and Hfen to as¬ 
sort the characters. This promised, per¬ 
haps, the greatest difficulty in thematter. 
All, it is true, were ready to dOXh fci r, 
but all had fixed their eye ot* tlie flAf. 
cipal part, andit required some delicacy 
to point out, 'without diagiitMythem 
with the ret&aimng chafiMtar^'fbat it 
could only fall toene ofl 



The baronefct 


othafcfmore 


tar 

he Wes- 1 Ae; 


certain lie 
id of it!” 



wbB*P*4 
shotflj' 

Now he was hi 
candles — then noti 
hero of the piecd 
Thus did he go on, 
ter for another; 
the whole; but invaria’ 
to the same point—a decided preference 

-TOT 


chtne 
rowing up 
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for the best part, and a firm conviction 
that he should “ cut a devilish prime fi¬ 
gure in it.” 

Lady Delaware desired not this vacil¬ 
lation—she had much on her hand to ma¬ 
nage, to bring secret causes to produce 
public effect. She had to deny with 
grace, and to accord with urbanity; to 
curb ambition, and, when it suited her 
purpose, to excite vanity. It was indeed 
difficult, through all this, to acquit her¬ 
self with satisfaction, and to secure to 
her friends those parts, the performance 
of which would turn to their advantage. 
It was a hydra-headed monster she had 
to deal with; new obstacles for eVer 
springing tip* where she thought she had 
extirpated them. 

A thousand times she wished she had 
never entered upon the subject. IIcr son 
so contrary! Ruth Pleydell so provok¬ 
ing ! while the colonel remained so per¬ 
fectly quiescent, that she began to be¬ 
lieve 
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lieve were Richard the Third or Tom 
Thumb assigned him, he would be equal¬ 
ly indifferent to the one as to the other. 

Many were the plays that were run 
over, but none decided on. Every one 
had an opinion to offer; every one a fa¬ 
vourite part to perform; but with so 
many ends to bring about, it was not 
strange that nothing was brought to a 
conclusion. 

Rosalie listened, and wondered at the 
demur that took place about it. She could 
not understand the deep interests that 
were concerned in it; and when she 
heard the play of the Stranger mentioned 
among those brought forward for inspec¬ 
tion, she was surprised it should be wjth- 
out hesitation rejected. 

But while Rosalie was Sparing a won¬ 
der and a thought upon the affairs of 
others, she had yet a dearer concern of 
her own to dwell on. At R dinner party 
at the Ilall, she had been introduced to 

Valen- 
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Valentine I.ad brook e — not introduced 
as ladies and gentlemen generally are, 
for tfiat was a ceremony in regard to her 
generally dispensed w ith, but introduced 
by seeing him single her out with his 
eyes the moment he entered the draw¬ 
ing-room. And though Miss Wrexham 
received his arm to conduct her to the 
repast, yet he remained in the room till 
the last, as though he desired that Rosa¬ 
lie should pass him. But Rosalie blush¬ 
ed rosy red, as she still retained her situa¬ 
tion. She saw him hesitate, and under¬ 
stood his motive; and she thought she 
heard a sigh escape from bis lips, as re¬ 
jecting the offer of his disengaged arm, 
she said—•“ Do not wait for me, Valen- 
tine Ladbrooke, because T have had my 
dinner long ago.” 

Miss Wrexham stared at the famili¬ 
arity of the appellation she used in ad¬ 
dressing him; but Rosalie knew from 
his manner that he immediately made 

her 
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Iter acquainted with the history of their 
having, for a short time, been, play matt's 
in childhood. 

A quick pulsation throbbed at Rosa¬ 
lie’s heart, as the door shut upon them, 
and instead of ranging the park and the 
gardens, as had been her intention, she 
remained in the corner where they had 
left her, to examine and ruminate on 
the feelings that oppressed her. To ex¬ 
plain them, was to confirm them ; and 
she was not long in arranging, very 
much to her satisfaction, that in Valen¬ 
tine Ladbrooke she had found a lover. 
It is true, she had no very substantial 
reasons on which to support he r cause; 
but what heroine ever had? besides v she 
bad settled it, her affections were to be 
fixed upon her cousin, therefore, she 
need not he very keen upon the present 
inquiry. A little would satisfy her. 
Cloris and Florinda had always two 
strings to their bow ; blit what materials 

the 
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the second string was composed of never 
troubled their enjoyment. 

These reflections, which she had in¬ 
dulged in, created a complete revolution 
in her previous arrangements : the air 
in the garden was cold, and she retired 
to her room, to improve her toilet against 
the time she met Valentine Ladbrooke 
in the evening. 

The deepest sigh perhaps she had 
ever drawn now burst from her bosom, 
as regarding herself in the glass she 
thought of the different appearance she 
bore to both Miss Wrexham and Huth 
Pleydell.—“ What advantage is it,” 
she asked, “ that nature has made me 
4t& if. I am* ever to disguise myself in 
rabfhe* that would be rejected by a ser- 

The so, however, tended partly to re¬ 
concile her; it -calmed down the spirit 
that seemed half inclined to do its best 
toward breakingjber bonds asunder; and 

putting 
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putting her countenance into an ex¬ 
pression of good humour, she retyrned 
to the draw ing-room to wait the reap- 
. penrancc of the company. 

Tier toilet had, however, taken up 
more time than she expected, and coffee 
was being handed round as she entered. 
The voice of tolly and fashion was ex¬ 
cited to its highest pitch of mirth, in 
some of the groups that had here and 
thpre settled themselves in corners a- 
mong the couches and cushions; others 
were talking of domestic concerns of 
their own, with tedious garrulity, to 
those who would listen to them ; hero a 
little miss tinkled the keys of a piano¬ 
forte; there another examined a called 
tion of caricature drawings, the 
ever and anon glancing towards '#e 
door, and dropping again with disap¬ 
pointment when only a servant entered. 

Rosalie had mow been too long initi¬ 
ated into the polite Gh$es collected at 

home. 
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home, not to know that the ladies were 
anxlpusly * awaiting the appearance of 
the gentlemen; and she felt a dignity 
0003$ over her as she reflected, that she 


now had the same interest, and was, 
like them, impatiently looking out for 
them; but as the gentlemen at length 
followed each other into the room, no 
one would have believed that any emo¬ 
tion was excited: the keys of the in¬ 
struments rattled louder than ever,-and 
the drawings were looked over with 
increased avidity, while conversation 
seemed never to haw flagged, to judge 
from the present wartath'Of discussion. 
A little time, however, generally ar¬ 
ranges these things as they should be, 
baronetfwas soon by the side of 
Wm the colonel by her ladyship, and, 
to R&salie’s mortification, V alentine Lad- 
brooke threw himself down by the side 
of' Miss Wrexham. The rest of the 
party vapoured about according to their 

fancy. 
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fancy, exerting their talents to the go, 
neral advantage, and bestowing jtheh 
attention ad. lib. on the community* 

. Rosalie Manners’s intercourse with 
the world had let her see deeply into 
her own deficiencies: she felt the disad¬ 
vantages to w Inch attentions, by bringing 
her out, made her liable, and she scare®! 
ly regretted the careless indifference 
that had hitherto been shewn her, as it 
spared her the mortification of disclosing 
to persons of wit and science that she 
could not reply to their converse with 
equal facility. Hie increasing pains 
this knowledge made her bestow upon 
herself, retumedher little interest, fur 
though she read hard in every spare mo¬ 
ment, yet, the identical information she 
desired never came till she &neted?h!te 
had made herself ridiculous by .some 
previous betrayal of her ignorance *, once 
known, however, it was never forgotten; 
and though her reading: was sometimes 

superficial, 
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superficial, and always indiscriminate, 
yet it was laying up a better harvest 
than might have been expected from 
the odd mode that was taken to obtain 
it: but it was impossible to expect the 
fruits of information to appear before 
the seed had taken root; and Rosalie 
had often to fret over her own illiterate¬ 
ness, to condemn her aunt for not send¬ 
ing her to school, and to almost hate her 
cousin for denying her assistance from 
his store of knowledge, when she knew 
he could do so much towards adding to 
her improvement 

Her cousin had no desire to aid or 
abet her. He hated prodigies and mon¬ 
sters, as be* called them, and to he 

* ''a y 

caught with a book was a sure provoca¬ 
tion to excite his ridicule and indigna¬ 
tion.—“ How long is it to be,” he would 
ask, “ before you intend to burst upon 
us in the light of a genius. Miss Rosalie? 
all tliis study, I suppose, is to do won¬ 
ders 1 
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dcis' got the F. 11 . S. tacked to your 
name, and paint your legs blue, and 
you will be no bad addition to the Aca¬ 
demy.” lie looked for a moment seri¬ 
ous, as he demanded—“ What end, 
pra\, ma’am, is it all to answer?” 

“ I hope to turn it to utility.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughing as long as 
he could; “ ha, ha, haThen mimic- 
ing her—“ turn it to utility! oh the 
conceit of your female proficients ’ I 
shall be glad to see the list of your ob¬ 
servations, inventions, and discoveries— 
your experimental researches after truth, 
deduced by just reasoning into establish¬ 
ed principle. Why, the Temple of Fame 
will not be large enough to hold you. 
Miss Rosalie! you will occupy ‘one half 
at least of round eternity.® 

Rosalie was too annoyed to speak; 
his volubility overpowered her; "but he 
hftd snatched her book from her, and 
she had no object on which to divert 
vox. ir. it her 
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her attention within her reach but a 
prayer-book. It was Sunday morning, 
and though she had gone through the 
service, she took it up again, as a means 
of shewing her unconcern, and thereby 
baffling his desire of tormenting. 

The scarlet cover soon caught his 
eye; and muttering the word—“ me- 
tbodism,” that book, in its turn, was 
snatched from her. 

“ Give it me, cousin John,” she 
said; “ you have no right to take that 
from me. It is my own book—a dear 
book, that teaches me»to bear my mi¬ 
sery.” 

This appeal calmed sir John into 
some consideration, and ip a tone of un¬ 
usual tenderness he said—“ Poor Rosa¬ 
lie! damn it, do not talk of misery: poor 
Rosalie! do not talk so, dear Rosalie; I 
am afraid I make you angry.” Then, 
recovering his usual maimer, he con¬ 
cluded with the mortifying taunt— 

“ Ah, 
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“ Ah, ah 1 her majesty the queen’s in 
a passion ■” 

Rosalie wiped off the tear that hung 
on her lashes as she replied—“ If you 
think I am angry, sir John, you are 
mistaken; a fly will torment, but it 
does not make one angry.” 

He smiled sceptically, and she re*; 
peated, with firmness—“ I tell you I 
am not angry; indeed, your kindness 
and your unkindness lias long ceased to 
affect me; and I feel no more anger at 
the ill usage and caprice you make me 
subject to, 'than I do towards the knife 
that cuts my dinner one day and my 
finger the next." 

There was alook of satisfaction pass¬ 
ed over his countenarice as she conclud¬ 
ed, and be said—“ Then you do think 
me sharp. Rosy ?” 

She looked archly at him, and an¬ 
swered -—■“ Rather say, I take you for 
an edge tool, better let done than play¬ 
ed with.” 
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His eyes fell, and in doing so, again 
encountered the prayer-book that lie 
still was retaining. It was a rare sub¬ 
ject on which to vent his spite; and 
tnrnirjg it about disrespectfully in his 
hand, he said**-*' You are a methodist, 
Rosalie, and I never saw any good come 
of them. They are a compound of su¬ 
bpartition, deceit, prejudice, and folly' 
I should like to catch you sitting up 
like a puritan* r. with your prayer-book 
before you.” 

“ If you Lad come an hour ago, you 
might have had the felicity.” 

“ What was the collect?” he asked, 
with quickness, half doubting her affir¬ 
mation : “ I bet you a pound you read 
Ihe^rviGC pari'Ot.JhsJUon! Devil take 
sue, if yon can tell!” 

Rosalie recollected a moment, and 
then much <|unped hjs glee by inform¬ 
ing him. 

“ Do not trouble yourself,” he ob¬ 
served, trying to'be provoking, “any 

Sunday 
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Sunday will do: come, the first Sunday 
alter the Epiphany, at a venture.’! 

Rosalie bit, her finger, compressed her 
lip, did all she could to contain her an¬ 
ger, and he resumed—“ Well, .you 
good people, of course, give some help 
to your friends who are less religious: 
you have brought us in, I hope, during 
your morning’s devotions; we all come 
under some head; where have ) on 
classed me?” 

'■ Among the nobility." 

He looked pleased—“And what have 
you asked?” 

“ For that," she replied, “ of which 
you seem most in need *, namely, * grace, 
wisdom, and understanding.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all this brus- 
querie , Rosalie liked her cousin; and 
perhaps she was more vexed by his at¬ 
tentions to Ruth Pleydell than she was 
by Valentine’s devoirt to Miss Wrex¬ 
ham. 
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And yet Valentine gave some exci¬ 
tation* to her vanity. His eyes would 
be often discovered resting upon her; 
and though no conversation passed be¬ 
tween them the first day of their meet¬ 
ing, "yet she doubted not they should 
renew their juvenile acquaintance the 
first convenient occasion. 

She tried to recollect incidents that 
might bring back to his memory the 
little titnd they had passed in childhood 
together, when possessing the full tide 
of happiness—a happinesfc she now 
sought after in vain, and when, without 
a care or misery, their young life glided 
on in one continual rapture. What a 
picture did this bring back to her of 
home—that home, she began to fear she 
had plated with for ever! 

There ii something so oongenial to 
the human mind in the remembrance of 
times past, that Ttosalie had sunk her 
head upon her hand, and had given her¬ 
self 
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self up to the pleasing reminiscence, un¬ 
conscious that she was in company, Her 
thoughts were retracing her childish 
steps; and though they were dwelling 
with enthusiasm on her past happiness, 
yet the knowledge that it was all gone, 
oppressed her with sadness and melan¬ 
choly. What a vast contrast to her 
present situation! made to sit down to 
occupations she disliked; spending her 
best days in the capacity of crutch to her 
aunt; confined like p, prisoner, and not 
with the privilege of free agency to be 
found in a cell, but actually tied to the 
key of her keeper! 

This was the light in which her pre¬ 
sent situation appeared to her; the com¬ 
paring it with home had done it no ser¬ 
vice—it bad heightened the disgust and 
aversion with which she viewed it, iShe 
hated her aunt more than ever, while 
reflecting on the kindness of her mother; 
and though too well aware of the fufk 
k 4 iity 
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lity of grief, yet tears became trouble¬ 
some*; and a deep sigh escaped her bo¬ 
som. 

" Will Miss Manners allow an old 
friend to renew his acquaintance ?” said 
a soft voice, near her. Rosalie looked 
up, and her eyes fell on Valentine Lad- 
brookes. 

She had been so long abstracted from 
the party, that she cast an inquiring 
glance round the room, to see what had 
allowed him to approach her, and what 
was the present arrangement of the com¬ 
pany. They were all attracted towards 
a distant corner; and with some embar¬ 
rassment at receiving bis attention, Ro¬ 
salie turned, to reply to her compa¬ 
nion, saying—“ I am very glad to see 
you, Valentine} and so pleased, you can¬ 
not tbink, that you have not forgotten 
me!” 

“ And yet you are altered,” he said, 
gazing on her kindly; “ your cheeks are 

pale 
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pale, and your eyes red with weeping, 

Rosalie.” 

“ Never mind,” she replied, brushing 
them off, with the only hand she had at 
liberty; “ I often cry; blit when she 
comes to live with you, pray do not tell 
poor Mirry.” 

Valentine started, and released her 
hand—“ What do you mean ?” he ask¬ 
ed, with quickness; and his eyes si>om 
with additional radiancy, as he again re¬ 
peated—“What do you mean ? live with 
me ! she surely does not know me ?” 

Rosalie interrupted him—“ She knows 
this,” she said, “ that when mam¬ 
ma——"’ Here lier voice failed her; 
but again she began—“ She knows this, 
she is to live some day with your mo¬ 
ther, Mrs. Ladbrooke.” 

“ And how does she like tUfe idea ?" 

“ Not at all—that is, very well.” 

“ Ah, Maria f he said, seeing the mo¬ 
tive of her correction—then correcting 

e 6 him- 
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himself In his turn, he added, with a 
smile at his mistake-—" Ah, Rosalie! we 
are neither of us clever in the art of con¬ 
cealment.” 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


All this time the spirit of theatricals 
was kept up with vivacity. Like Digo- 
ry, every one when spoken to had an 
appropriate speech to answer from; no 
one troubled themselves to talk itnjtro- 
visatore; it was all ready prepared at the 
tip of their tongues, arid given with the 
true sock-and-buskin delivery. 

Yet, while revelling amid the pride of 
the best authors, they had not yet sur¬ 
mounted the principal difficulty; that is, 
no one play could be decided on. But 
with so many interests to coalesce, this 
was scarcely to be wondered at; the old 
stagers keeping staunch to having a will 
of their own, while the young ones were 
too volatile to continue long in any, 
k 0 Thus 
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Thus was one play , put off for another . 
and, as John Ladbrooke observed, to get 
one to fit the party, the only likely mode 
seemed to write one for the occasion. 

“ It is those devilish Wrexhams have 
put us all out!” exclaimed the baronet, 
begging honest Jack’s” pardon for the li¬ 
berty he’was taking with a family coji- 
nexibrt. “ That vulgar old woman, and 
her monkey of a daughter. Sunburn 
her' I wish we had never made them a 
party concerned in it. Now, whatever 
play we mention, if is, ‘ Oh, mfercy! just 
the thing! that sweet pretty part will ex¬ 
actly’ suit me! and ma’s such a capital 
actor ’’ j 

, “ And ‘ma\is as clever in her own 
conceit,’" observed young Ladbrooke, 
? as kbb 16 in the daughter’s, , I do not 
Imo# jfvhat master,Val is a^out; but I 
xfiu st say, money «#& 0 »jS.to me a bad sub¬ 
stitute for the blowings we look for in a 
matrimonial connexion.” 


Miss 
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Miss Wrexham seemed indeed the 
last person in the world calculated to 
make a man happy, A spoilt child from 
her birth, she had been flattered into a 
large share of conceit, without possessing 
one personal attraction. A diminutive 
form was classed under the head of a 
sylph-like figure; an ill shaped nose, was 
the Roxalana nez retroussi; and a sallow 
complexion, in the words of the poet, 
must be called “fair, not pale;” and as 
such be valued accordingly. Her man* 
ners were a compound pf whimsicality 
and rudeness; While her voluble dis¬ 
course rather tended to try the forbear¬ 
ance of her hearers, than to betray any 
thing in the shape of sense or erudition. 
To gain applause, seemed the sole end 
and aim of her being 1 ; a desire that wait- 
ed not in silence till it.had gained its 
purpose, but betrayed itself in anger and 
impatience* if for a moment balked of 
its wishes. 


But 
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But Miss Wrexham possessed a charm 
that never failed to put her on good 
terms with herself—a loadstone sure to 
attract attention sufficient even to come, 
up to her wishes. She was the nabob’s 
only child—the creature on whom he 
meant to lavish the fruits of his toil and 
industry; the darling of his old age; 
and he delighted, in his fondness, to de¬ 
clare, that, t “ so that he is a gentleman, 
though not worth a doit, no one shall 
say, that Simon Wrexham ever thwart¬ 
ed his daughter's inclinations.” 

This complaisance however had not 
yet been called into action; Miss Wrex¬ 
ham had beep two years from school, 
without meeting with any object worthy 
Of receiving her attention; and she be¬ 
gan with discontent to think hers an un¬ 
fortunate lot, when chance introduced 
her family to the Ladbrpokes. 

There was nothing in the circumstance 
to establish it out of thejoppunon run of 

ordinary 
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ordinary events; till, during an occa¬ 
sional visit to his father’s house in town, 
she saw, for the first time, ** the Parson,” 
as he was usually termed at home.) The 
appellation, which she had often heard, 
gave her little to expect; but the mo¬ 
ment she saw him, her heart surrender¬ 
ed to Valentine. 

It was scarcely possible indeed to es¬ 
cape the witchery of his eye, the ele¬ 
gance of his form, the melody of his 
voice—all were fascinating1 and readily 
brought the heiress’s heart round to doat, 
as she expressed it, to distraction. 

And yet there was at times, amid the 
playfulness of his humour, and his re# 
diness of wit, a bitterness of sarsCasm, 
that rendered him little qualified to play 
the lover; hut Miss Wrexham attri¬ 
buted it all to the seclusion he had uni 
dergone to form the scholar; and every 
little courtesy he did shew, was valued 
more from the scarcity of its attainment. 

His 
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His family soon discovered the hold 
he hid gained on the rich Miss Wrex¬ 
ham’s affections; and with surprise they 
saw, that the imparting to him their ob? 
servatidfe, served rather to constrain and 
perplex him', than that it gave him any 
agreeable sensations. 

They saw, with apprehension, his sys¬ 
tem Df politeness about to be changed— 
his observance Oven of the common ce¬ 
remonials, Slighted; and aware that its 
detection wduld level a deathblow to 
their hopes, they cut out for him some 
urgent occupation, and sent him on the 
instant to the country. 

Anger, regret, love, and pride, strug¬ 
gled'' alternatively within the breast of 
Miss Wrexham. At first his absence 
occasioned surprise; but’grief for his loss 
soon ’drowned every other consideration; 
and, in a moment of desperate affection, 
she sought Mrs. Ladbrooke, and made 
her a confident 


This 
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This was an event that came up to the 
very height of the Ladbffookes’ wishes; 
and a letter was immediately despatched 
to their son—a letter tempting him to ac¬ 
cept the heiress, though they knew him 
to possess not one corresponding senti¬ 
ment of affection—a letter, that, to 
strengthen this advice, assured him his 
father would, and could, do nothing for 
him. It was, in fact, a production that 
pointed out in plain terms the following 
alternatives: that he must either enter 
upon orders immediately, and vegetate 
fcifa&e at tir®|^rsonag£; or, by marrying 
Miss Wrexham, give up the black coat 
for any other colour that might better 
suit his inclinations. The rejection, of 
both, was to make him a beggar; but 
they treated the idea of 1^8 declining an 
alliance with Miss Wrexham with ridi¬ 
cule ; he could not so completely stand 
in his own light! and the letter closed 
with the avowed persuasion, that he 

would 
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would act up to his own interests, by fol¬ 
lowing their wishes. 

Without a hesitation, his answer de¬ 
clined forming the connexion. Rathe' 
would he bury himself alive a thousand 
times, than in an instance, where it so 
dearly concerned him, act in opposition 
to both his sentiments and wishes. 

The parsonage, which he had hitheiic 
looked on with nothing but disgust, 
seemed in comparison a haven compris¬ 
ing every blessing; and he concluded 
with observing, he waited at Kingslade 
to receive his father's commands, where 
he should tutor himself with a severe 
hand, to be ready to act up to his duty 
in the-character of a Christian minister. 

This Was conclusive. It was delicate¬ 
ly hinted to tlf» young lady, that she had 
been too hasty in bestowing her affec¬ 
tions; furniture was bespoken to be sent 
down to the parsonage; and an order to 
quit forwarded to Valentine ftom his fa¬ 
ther, 
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ther, the rector, to be given to the pre¬ 
sent incumbents. 

“ There is, I believe, nothing Ukfi so¬ 
litude for bringing young minds to rea¬ 
son,” observed doctor Ladbrooke, as he 
handed a letter to his wile, which he had 
received from his son that morning, 

Mrs. Ladbrooke perused it with sur¬ 
prise ; which, as she concluded, changed 
into laughter, saying—“ Poor Valentine! 
Ha, ha, ha! bum the order indeed! ha, 
ha, ha! what, you have had enough even 
of the outside of the parsonage! Poor 
Charlotte Wrexham! taken in the light 
of a pis aller by such a rebel! It is well 
I have kept a little within bounds in my 
disclosures. Foolish boy!" she exclaimed, 
tearing up the letter, “ what « deal of 
anxiety you might have spared us!” 

ValentineLadbrookewas now looked on 
in the light of the accepted lover of Miss 
Wrexham; but a lover whose pecttfiaii. 
ty of feeling made many slights tolerat¬ 
ed, 
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ed, and ironical acts borne, that would by 
her or any one else have been construed 
into a want of reciprocal affection. She 
however was too used to have her will 
law , to expect contradiction. She 
thought of him* as she wished to find 
him; and she was content, after her 
chance of losing him, to be permitted at 
last to love him. 

Thus Miss Wrexham had a point to 
gain, as well as many others, in the pre¬ 
meditated theatricals. She wnia aware 
that she sometimes fajled, -when she 
hoped to be the most enchanting; and 
she was ready to employ the talent of 
others towards entangling a heart, that 
every-4ay ip her eyes became more worth 
the winning., 

Totally indifferent to what sort of love 
it was, so that she inspired it, the fasci¬ 
nations of the coquette, the hypocrisy 
«£ JJ| flirt, were, by turns had recourse 
m, to elicit that affection* which, w hen 

founded 
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founded on mutual esteem, fonns so 
nuteh our greatest blessing. But Miss 
Wrexham set the wrong way to Work; 
at ' i ...ost consummate arts seemed 
t<> tall powerless, where their dearest aim 
i\di mtended. Sometimes she would 
coax poor Cupid to be kind, by striving 
at the sapiency of intellectual knowledge; 
not aware that the best-conditioned love 
is sometimes scared by the helmet of Mi¬ 
nerva. Then she would be the timid 
ghl, and endeavour to twine herself 
round his heart by the bashfulness of her 
demeanour. In one of her best fits, how. 
ever, the remark that she was indulging 
a useless weakness, not a virtue, put to 
the rout all her delicate sensibility, and 
the mauvavse honte assumed for tfiiTtime 
being; and she looked round fresh 
means of securing a place in his estima¬ 
tion, by fresh means resorted to for the 
occasion. 

The eye of Valentine, indeed, seemed' 

to 
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to possess a fascinating power over his 
fellow-creatures. He could raise the 
smile of pleasure, or the glow of pride. 
He wanted not riches to secure him dis¬ 
tinction ; he had it within himself— 
standing conspicuous above all, and 
gaining dominion even over those, who 
had scarcely discrimination enough to 
appreciate his merits. 

The baronet, as he himself expressed 
it, “ scarcely knew what to make of 
him.” Sometimes he was the “ insuf¬ 
ferable bookworm !” the next “ a damn 
fine fellow!” 

“ Honest Jack” was as little deter¬ 
mined in what light to view him, as his 
friend; but he candidly acknowledged his 
vast superiority; wondering where the 
devil had got his knowledge! as he 
himself had received the same advan¬ 
tages. “ And as for his elegance,” he 
would say, “ eeod you would think he 
had been apprenticed to some first-rate 
dancing-master!” 


But 
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But while thus possessing the perfec- 
tion of every bounty that nature and art 
have to bestow, Valentine Ladbrooke 
was visibly far from happy. Yet the gay 
were attracted by his wit; and his com¬ 
pany was lost w'ith regret, and sought 
after with avidity; and though his own 
heart would ache to death at times with 
its secret vexations, jet the magic of 
his tongue never failed to convey plea¬ 
sure and gladness t>> that of his compa¬ 
nions. 

To Miss Wrexham alone, he would 
shew scorn, and inflict mortification. He 
appeared indeed to look ujx>n her, as the 
evil star who had baffled and diverted 
him from his path of felicity; and it 
seemed, that to submit with patiowCP to 
receive her attention, only heightened 
his sin of meanness and duplicity. 

“ Even thfe malicious,” he seemed to 
say, “ shall not accuse me of deceit. If 
frowns can abate this unlooked-for dis¬ 
tinction 
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tinction of preference in one unsought, 
unsued, they shall do it" 

He even went so far a., to scoff at her 
ignorance. But self-love was lost; and 
insulted vanity slept, under the pressu> 
of selfish affection. 

Mrs. Wrexham, a low-br 1 city loss, 
vho, under the care of a rk * unci' had 
net with her husband in 4 hat produe- 
:ive mart India, however, saw into things 
nuch clearer than her daughter; and 
many were the “ vonders” and “ve* lers, 
it vot Mr. Ladbrooke could be think¬ 
ing of!” 

“ I am surprised, my dear,” she would 
say, “ how you can put up wi. \ aim 1 
This is vooing vith a vengeance 
Stexsh however as it was, Miss Wrex¬ 
ham wVs forced to put up with it; and 
though she often declared to herself, 
when fevered to the utmost, that she 
hated as much as she loved him, yet as 
the two passions prompted both to the 

same 
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same end, there was little expectation 
that on her part she would consent to 
any thing like emancipation. The die 
is cast,’ she would say, with a spiteful 
|oy: “he has asked me to have him; 
and it >w he must make the best of me." 
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